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Methods of teaching art to the younger pupils 


have changed since the “good old days.” 


EMEMBER the “good old days” when you were a 


first-grader? Remember art class: how you 
slopped paint on the floor, in your hair, on your 
clothes. and almost everywhere except on the drawing 
paper? Remember your horrible old art teacher? It 
didn’t matter much what you did or what you wanted 
to do or why. All that mattered was that you drew an 
apple, a house, or a mouse or whatever your teacher 
wanted. She was awful, “art” was awful, school was awful. 

Since you “didn’t like art,” your teachers thought it 
was about time that you had discipline. Why, my good- 
ness, “youth should be taught anything as long as they 


disliked it.” 


premium upon the development of discipline and skill. 


This was the form of school art that set a 


This was known as the “nervous-twitch program” of 
art teaching. Too bad that the skill developed was sep- 
arated from the thoughts and emotions of childhood. 
“A guy couldn’t do nuthin’ he wanted ta anymore.” 

The nature of the old-fashioned type of art program 
gradually built up quite a storm of reactions. Some edu- 
cators wanted to toss out art as a part of general educa- 
tion. Other leaders maintained that the rigid forms of 
discipline necessary for the successful training of “bad 
children” should be abandoned. In place of discipline 
there should be a “charter of human rights for kids.” 
Such a charter would permit the young artists to blow 
off steam artistically without interference from dopey 
adults who made them draw an apple, a house, or a 
mouse. 

Neither of these programs was sound in their in- 
dividual right. So, modern educators have come upon 
a compromise: the new art programs use systems of 


teaching which provide the freedom necessary for artistic 





expression, and include the necessary self-discipline for 
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the development of worthy citizens. The art programs 
of today seem, therefore, to be catching up and keeping 
pace with the great tradition of art in general. 

Most people accept the idea that junior should give 
expression to those events which affect his life. He finds 
inspiration for designs in life at home, in school, in 
the community and in his play activities. He is loaded 
with ideas. His work reflects his thoughts and feelings 
about his world. Naturally his output takes a form no 
more mature than his own level of development. In 
other words, child art looks like the work of a child, 
and not that of an adult. If more people would under- 
stand this, more people would understand children’s ex- 
pressions. 

Naturally children like to work for themselves. They 
like to do what they want to do. They usually do best 
when they are doing what they wish. Kids have deep 
feelings about being permitted to do what they want. 
Little Jimmy said, “I like to paint because it is fun. 
And if you want a good picture you have to work on 
it and feel it inside and keep working with it and take 
pains with it and make it strong and don’t be looking 
around or talking to anyone and mind your own busi- 
ness and don’t be running around. Then you can make 
a good picture and the teacher will hang it on the wall 
in the hall and you have something to be proud of.” 

A little girl with pigtails said, “I like painting. I 
would like to paint all the time. everyday. I am never 
tired of painting. But the teacher doesn’t like me to 
paint. I don’t see why.” And Jack commented, “I don’t 
like to paint much, even though the teacher says I should. 
I play ball. Only on Saturdays, though. I do like to 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Christmas Talk 


It is the season for memories, for 
wonderful, historical incidents to pass 
in review. Snow and the shortening 
days portend that old, old 1951 is 
near his end. All year the moments 
have gathered for the time when he 
must go. 

This is Yule, this is the beautiful 
season. Forests stand white and 
silent. listening to the mild content of 
the slow, waddling. sniffing bear who 
cannot sleep. There is a man with an 
axe and a small fir tree. A whistle 
sounds in the air, a bark, a smell of 
fire on the wind. Ham bakes in the 
oven, biscuits. too. There is the saw- 
ing of wood, shoveling of walks, peek- 
ing at presents. 

The 


the extra holiday load. Houses and 


mailman with 


hunches over 
schools give forth the anxious pleas 
of children. Classrooms are decor- 
ated with child art, red and green, 


holly. ivy, pine. Teachers are all in 


a fluster. glad for the Christmas rest. 





glad for the new school year on its 
way. 

Giant cities stand excited, noisy. 
bulging with Christmas merchandise. 
Everywhere there is giving. getting. 
buying. selling, happy people, con- 
versations filled with bright words 
and friendly greetings. Good will. 

Fireplaces glow from the red of 
burning embers. Homes are crowded 
with preparation. The nights are filled 
with cold darkness, ice-skating, ski- 
ing, snowball fights, slides. A moon 
enters and fumbles around the house. 
touching a face, a stocking hung with 
care, a mirror, searching for young 
eyes that are awake. A moon looking 
over its shoulder with one enormous 
glare and vanishing from the room 


without a sound. 


Frozen creek, icy stile. holly, mis- 
Hidden 


dreams. Excitement, sleep. A thump 


tletoe. green. Smiles and 
on the roof, a jingle of bells. A voice 
that rings out crying to you, to me: 
“Merry Christmas to all. and to all a 
good night.” 


(Continued on page 38) 
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HILDREN don’t tire of the tra- 
ditional Christmas tree. But 
they do have fun with those 
that are different, and they enjoy 
experimenting with new ways of 
decorating. 

Children sometimes wonder how 
people of other lands celebrate Christ- 
mas. A pleasant way to satisfy their 
curiosity and at the same time pro- 
mote a closer feeling of kinship with 
other peoples is to center the holiday 
program around this theme. Use sever- 
al small trees. If it is not feasible to 
supply evergreens, let the children 
make them of sturdy 
crepe paper over wire, or other ma- 
terial at hand. 


cardboard, 


Large classes can form groups ac- 
cording to the countries from which 
Each 


froup should be made responsible 


they or their ancestors came. 


for a tree decorated after the fashion 
of that land. 
other countries that interest them. 


Or they may choose 


Many projects stem from this one. 
be a 
play written and staged for the par- 


The Christmas program may 


a 





ents. To learn the Christmas cus- 
toms of the chosen lands, the children 
may interview relatives and friends, 
in addition to library research, and 
discuss their discoveries in language 
classes. The pupils will doubtlessly 
hear and read conflicting material 
that will teach them to evaluate and 
will show them how, within a foreign 
land, the people vary in their customs 
just as we do in regions of our 
country. 

They will find, too, that 
Country people” 


“Old 
are frugal in the 
fashioning of their tree trimmings 
and other material for holiday merry- 
making. Many ideas for seatwork, 
as well as projects for art and cook- 
ing classes, will stem from the re- 
search. 

One such show, entitled, “Christ- 
mas Trees in Many Lands,” brought 
a gratifying response from both our 
children and their parents. A de- 
scription of it may point to possible 
variations for other classes. 


The Pennsylvania Dutch Christmas 
led the procession. 


These children 
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by Mabel C. Olson 


had an opulent tree and cranberry 
wreaths and cranberry candlesticks 
holding tiny white candles. Cookies 
decorated with colored candles also 
served as candlesticks. In fact, 
cookies were the important decora- 
tions, some cut to represent Santas, 
others to represent donkeys and other 
animals. Cornucopias with loads of 
cranberries were scattered here and 
there. At the top of their tree was 
a silver star, below which hung angels 
and bells. 

Its neighbor was Norway’s bright 
tree. These children, too, had used 
cookies, but in more varied designs. 
There were rabbits, fish, Christmas 
trees, reindeer, and birds. Chains of 


colored foil and heart-shaped baskets — 
of metallic paper gleamed on the} 


branches. Near the trunk hung apples 


and oranges. The top had on it 47 
funnel-shaped candlestick, holding a 7 


pale green candle. From this funnel, 
hung bells on red and green chains, 
making the whole top look like a 
small, bright candelabra. Large col- 
ored candles on many of the branches 
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Why not make this year’s Christmas © 


tree different? Here is a project 
that will thrill the class and test 


its creative originality, too. 


A hat tree being trimmed with small 
felt hats of many colors and shapes. 
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Animal cracker tree ornaments: names are spelled with letters from alphabet 
soup; red paper supports name and cracker; red yarn ties ornament to tree. 


helped make a gay tree whose trim- 
mings were entirely home-made. The 
cookies were hung to the tree by red 
string. 

The English tree was next. Little 
of this tree, decorated in the English 
tradition, was left uncovered. The 
branched top held birds and little 
cottages. From the lower branches. 
were suspended red candles in metal 
holders, holly sprigs, cranberry 
chains strung with small berries, 
bells, stars, large ornaments, and imi- 
tation fruit. 

Many of our visitors studied a 
small crinoline tree decorated with 
red, green, blue, and gold stars. With- 
out doubt, the coming holidays will 
see many copies of it. 

A striking tree can be dressed with 
birds cut from white paper. Or, if 
preferred, other colors may be used. 
Give the pupils plenty of leeway. and 
they will come up with all kinds of 
ideas. 

Each holiday season the editorial 
staff of The Oregonian watches to 
see what novel idea the librarian will 


use for her tree. One season it was 
an animal tree, trimmed with animal 
crackers attached to red construction 
paper, each topped by the name of a 
staff member. Last year she turned 
out a stocking tree, with over 100 
miniature red stockings filled with 
tiny colored candies and a name cuff 
of white paper stitched to the top. 
In each of the small stockings was a 
pigmy-sized gift. 

For many years our mathematics 
classes decked “geometrical” trees, 
using silvered paper to create forms 
that no one could name. One of the 
rules was that each solid. insofar as 
possible, had to be laid out and cut 
in one piece and folded into shape. 
Many of the “snowflake” forms were 
very complicated. For lower grade 
pupils, simpler cutting will make at- 
tractive designs. One of the classes 
used a background border of snow- 
flake cutouts. mounted on thick black 
paper. 

An alternative idea for such a 
border is to use blueprint paper and 

(Continued on page 47) 








Dolls and Puppets 


Here is how a second-grade class made puppet dolls and put on a puppet 


by Anna Dunser 


HO doesn't like to make and 
VV dress dolls? The small 
children enjoy it immense- 
ly. There comes a time when the 


dolls should be 


the sake of the bovs who have out- 


called puppets for 


vrown dolls. But even boys like to 
cut and sew. 

\ group of second-grade children 
under the guidance of their teacher 
made two families of dolls. The work 
was correlated with stories that they 
wanted to dramatize. At first the 
children drew and painted pictures of 
dolls and made up and wrote stories 
Some of the 
stories were dramatized and the chil- 
dren themselves took the parts of the 
characters: but the children saw the 


about their pictures. 


need of dolls to take their own parts 
in the plays. 


show. Their work included reading, writing, and drawing. 


The first problem was to draw 
dolls of the proper size and shape. 
The pupils decided on dolls sixteen 
to eighteen inches high for the father 
The pupils made the 
children dolls six to eight inches 


and mother. 


high. 

When the children had drawn a 
number of these simple outlines, the 
pictures were tacked on the wall for 
careful consideration. The children 
pointed out a few that seemed suit- 
able for puppets. When they sought 
the reason for choosing those par- 
ticular ones, the pupils discovered 
that it was because the chosen puppet 
drawings had long arms and legs. 
and the body. as well as the arms 
and legs. were wide enough so that 
they could easily be stuffed. 

The boys and girls then made their 


second attempt at making suitable 
patterns. These were quite satisfac- 
tory. The teacher explained that there 
must be room to sew seams. The 
children drew a second line about 
three quarters of an inch outside 
the first outline. This was their seam 
line. 

Now they were ready to get out 
their scissors and start cutting on the 
outer line. For days the children 
had been bringing pieces of material 
from home. There was a varied col- 
lection: ginghams, percales, printed 
muslins, and all sorts of rayons. The 
larger pieces were chosen for the 
dolls. The colored and printed ma- 
terials were being used so the dolls 
would need very little extra clothing. 

A piece of material was folded and 
the doll pattern was pinned to the 
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cloth. With much twisting of mouths 
and chewing of tongues, the cloth 
was cut like the picture or a fair 
facsimile. 

Then the children sewed. Long 
threads got tangled or somehow slid 
out of the needle. Eventually the 
dolls were sewed. A slit of about three 
inches was left open at one side for 
stuffing. It was a real thrill to turn 
the doll right side out and stuff it 
with tissue paper. The dolls were 
stufled loosely so that they would 
bend easily. A piece of white cloth 
containing the face was sewed on one 
side of the head. The doll was almost 
completely dressed now. If it was to 
be a man or boy doll, a belt was 
added. If it was to be a woman or 
girl doll, a piece of material was 
gathered around the waist to make 
the skirt. 

Elbows and knees were emphasized 
by sewing across where the elbows 
and knees would be on a human. 
Though seams sometimes ripped and 
skirts occasionally fell off, the chil- 
dren loved the dolls with persistent 


affection. The drawing at the LEFT is by Patricia Lane. It 

Strings were attached to the tops is her conception of what the puppet dolls will 
of the heads, arms, and legs for ma- look like when they are finished. ABOVE you see 
nipulation in plays. A table was the class members at work on their puppets and 
turned on its side and the children scenery for the show. BELOW is the completed 
stood back of the table between the stage and scenery. The children are operating 
legs while the table top made a nice the puppets using strings suspended from above. 
smooth backdrop for the stage. With 
only one string on each doll, the chil- 
dren could jiggle the string, causing 
the doll to flop its arms and legs 
about in a delightful manner. The 
dolls seemed to be walking back and 
forth on the stage when the children 
propelled them with the one string. 

Not much time was consumed in 
cutting and sewing the dolls. The 
educational value was in making the 
original pictures, in writing the play. 
and in interpreting the play for the 
audience. 

Another group of children made 
puppets for a play with much the 
same procedure except that the 
bodies were made of white cloth and 
the clothes were made to represent 
particular historical characters. After 
the first few trials of manipulating 
the puppets. the children wanted to 
make the hands move. This could 
he done very simply by attaching the 
string to the wrists and to a small 
stick about six inches long. In that 
way the hands could be raised and 


(Continued on page 46) 
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by Maria K. Gerstman 


EAVING is done in almost every country, but each 

country has its individual approach. Depend- 

ing on climate, needs, and facilities, the people 
of any country can develop certain methods and skills 
that are peculiar to their ethnic group, The basic princi- 
ples of weaving are the same everywhere: a combination 
of threads (warp) held under tension, is alternately 
raised and lowered to form a shed through which a 
thread (woof), wound upon a shuttle, is drawn. 

Differences in structure are caused by the amount of 
tension under which warp and woof threads are held. 
If the warp threads are held tightly. as it is done by 
the American Indian, the woof threads, consisting of 
brightly colored wool, can be pushed together and beaten 
into place, thereby completely covering the tough and 
colorless warp threads. 

If warp and woof threads show about the same amount 
of tension, a method originating in Central Europe, both 
warp and woof threads are visible and are making up 
the pattern. If the warp threads are held under but 
moderate tension, they can be drawn together by the 
woof threads. It is sometimes done in this way by the 
Norwegian people when they weave their ski ankle-bands 
and ties. The pattern, thus, is made up by the woof 
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Illustration 1. 





A NORWEGIAN TIE 


threads alone. While less well known, this last method, 
a complete reversal of the Indian kind, suggests an ex- 
cellent project for the art class in the weaving of a 
woolen tie. This tie may be worn like any ordinary tie 
by boys, and it may be worn tied in a knot by girls. 

Such a project has several advantages: 

It trains the child’s taste in permitting him to match 
brightly colored threads and assembling them to his 
liking. It trains the child’s mind in letting him trans- 
form his layout into a workable pattern which he may 
execute with colored yarn. The project does not necessi- 
tate expensive handlooms but makes use of a gadget 
that can be made even by the child. 

Making the tie need not take much time. It takes 
about two hours or less to weave a tie after preparations 
are made. If the project is timed to coincide with the 
coming of a holiday season, it takes advantage of the 
added interest gained by having the tie made for a gift. 

In preparation for the weaving, have the children cut 
a harness of heavy cardboard. The child can do this if 
he is able to handle a ruler and a triangle and can cut 
with a one-edged razor blade. It is a good idea to first 
introduce this project in a higher grade and then to 
re-use the finished harness for the weaving in lower 
grades. Plywood harnesses also may be ordered for the 
school from a craftsman. 

The harness consists of a rectangular frame that is 
about one inch wide throughout. To draw the pattern 
for the harness. have the children make a_ horizontal 
line and cross it with a vertical line, which is to repre- 
sent the left side of the frame. One inch is measured 
from the crossing point upward and toward the right. 
and ‘parallels are drawn through the markings. From 
the crossing point of these parallels, pupils should meas- 
ure first 14 inch and then 3 inch upon the horizontal 
parallel. These two measurements are alternately re- 
peated as many times as the number of needed warp 
threads may be divided by two. For a weaving of 23 
warp threads the two measurements are repeated eleven 
times. 

After the last marking, 14 inch should be measured 
and then one inch for the frame width. The full length 
of the frame for a 23-thread harness is therefore: | 
inch plus 11 times 4/8 inches plus 14 inch plus 1 inch. 
which is 7% inches altogether. Woven with a medium 
sized yarn, a twenty-three thread tie is a little over one 
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Weaving is fun for everyone. School children 


like to weave if they are shown how. Maria 
Gerstman tells how it’s done.... 


inch wide. The height of the harness is six inches. 

In each of the pencil markings, a vertical line should 
be drawn up to within one inch of the upper border 
line. The narrow spaces can then be cut out while the 
wider ones remain. These should receive a round hole 
in the center. See Illustration 1. 

The weaving procedure is as follows: 

Threads should be cut about twice the length of the 
size of the finished tie. The exact number of threads 
depends on the desired width of the band. Twenty-three 
threads make a nice tie. If someone likes his tie wider 
or narrower and does not mind a little figuring, the 
necessary threads may be calculated by a simple process: 
a few threads can be pushed together and their com- 
bined width measured. This width is compared to the 
desired width of the band. The number of times the 
short width is contained in the desired band-width, 
multiplied by the number of threads contained in the 
short width, gives the approximate number of threads 
needed for the band. This number must be uneven to 
create symmetric borders. 

The colored wool threads should be grouped to form 
a pattern and accordingly threaded through the harness. 
The first should go through the narrow slit. the second 
through the hole in the center of the first *¢ inch bar. 
the third through the slit next to it, the fourth through 
the center hole of the second bar. and so forth until 
the last thread is drawn through a slit. If the threading 
has been started with the center hole of a bar. it must 
also end thus. 

The ends of the yarn threads must be held together 
and looped into a simple knot. This knot, with the help 
of a strong cord, should be fastened to the school desk 
in front of the child. After passing through the harness. 
the threads must again be gathered together. looped. and 
attached either to the child’s belt or to a string fastened 
around his middle. Between these two knots, the threads 
must be held under moderate tension. While the weav- 
ing proceeds, the tension must be readjusted frequently 
hy pinning woven lengths of the band to the string in 
front and by adjusting the remaining length of threads. 
fastened to the waist band. 

The weaving is done in such a manner that the harness 
is alternately raised and lowered. The shuttle, a narrow 
‘trip of strong cardboard (or plywood) with a V shaped 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Illustration 2. 





Illustration 3 





Illustration 4. 





A group of blind children go on a trip to the zoo 
part of their training program. Come along! 


By H. Harry Henderson 


HE zoo was packed. I followed one group of blind 
children around for about an hour. Finally 
they stopped by some small pens where the domestic 
animals were housed. The youngsters seemed extra 
excited at what their teacher was telling them, so I 
stopped. I watched their faces absorbed in wonder 
as their teacher spoke softly. The children became quiet. 
They listened. I watched their staring eyes. What 
thoughts were shaping in their child minds? 
“This is a billy goat,” the instructor said. A small 
blond lad with a crew cut and a neat blue suit asked, 
“You mean the kind that pushes people and eats tin 
cans and paper and things and has a beard and horns? 
Gee!” 
Small hands began to move gently over the goat’s 
head and horns and fur. “This goat sure smells,” a 


girl in pigtails commented. The goat was unaffected. 
He stood watching the children as they petted his coat 
and stroked his beard. Suddenly he playfully lowered 
his head and butted the small blond lad. The boy laughed. 

“Hey, hey everybody, this smelly ol’ goat’s pushin’ 
me,” he said, The other blind children laughed. I laughed. 

Suddenly, more than anything, I wished that the kids 
could see what they were laughing at. But one fact was 
plain: even though they were handicapped by blindness, 
these kids were having a whale of a time. 

This was their first trip to the zoo. Many people 
may believe it foolish to take blind children to a zoo. 
“What can they see,” the people ask. The children can't 
see anything as we see it. They can, however, learn to 
visualize what things look like. In this case it would 

(Continued on page 12) 
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The hands of a blind child are molding clay in the picture at the LEFT. 
The zoo provided clay for the children so they could reconstruct with 
their fingers what they had “seen” at the zoo. The child with the glasses 
in the picture ABOVE is able to see light and certain shapes and 
blurs. BELOW are two conceptions by blind children of what ducklings | 
look like. Notice the details. All pictures by Lilo Hess of Three Lions. 
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STORIES IN CLA 


Vote the placement of an eye on an otherwise featureless 
lace. The ears are slightly out of proportion, but no 
more than might be depicted by a child with sight. 


How much does the softness of this baby bunny mean 
to the blind child? We who have sight cannot know. 


Vote the care in handling. Color needs explaining here. 


(Continued from page 10) 


be animals. The zoo trip means a lot to the blind childd 
It is an important part of his education. He must be? 
trained just like any other child, blind or not blind, 

I watched the instructor. He handled the childrep 
quite well. He made them concentrate all their efforts 
on the animals in their hands. The youngsters touched 
and handled most of the small animals in the pens) 
Touching and handling. | learned, invited more feeling§ 
and gave the child a remarkable image of what the animal! 
looked like. 

The children were given lectures about each animal 
before they handled it. They learned the animal’s habitg) 
what. he looked like. how one foot looked, if one leg 
was longer than the other. where the eyes were located] 
This was general procedure in all of their education. ft 
is easy to see why. 

The blind child does not learn to feel top and bottom 
of anything unless he is told what is meant by top and 
bottom. He may smell a goat. but unless he gets the 
word goat at the same time that he gets the smell, he 
does not Jearn what the smell is. 

I watched the children playing with the animals. There 
were rabbits, turtles. chickens. sheep, ducklings, cows 
. . « The little hands caressed each animal with mother- 


like tenderness. The small fingers would stop to ex 
amine the eyes. the mouth, the ears. the tail . . . Ques 
tions were asked, answers were given. The children be- 
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The rabbit was especially popular with the blind children. Its extremely soft fur and long ears attracted the youngster’s 
attention. A few of the children were reluctant at first to touch the animals, but soon their fingers began to explore. 


came quiet, interested in what they were doing. in what 
they were 


‘seeing.”” 

Then I noticed the special table rigged up near one 
of the pens. Children from the group were seated on 
little stools. Each child had a ball of modelling clay 
in front of him. Some of the youngsters were already 
stretching, pulling, pinching. pounding, and squeezing 
the clay. 

The clay modelling project was part of the zoo’s pro- 
gram for blind children. The project was designed to 
provide the blind child with constructive emotional out- 
lets. It helped to improve all-important dexterity. Here 
was an opportunity for the blind youngsters to use their 
natural artistic ability. Here was the chance for them 
to re-create the animals as their fingers “saw” them. 

Each child would rotate his efforts. First he would 
feel the animal. then dig into his clay. Then back to the 
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animal, maybe a question to the instructor, back to the 
animal, then back to the clay: thus the children began 
to form their material impressions of the animals. 

The kids worked on for about an hour. Finally re- 
sults began to take shape. The models were amazing 
duplicates. Many of the finished models were crude 
yet many of them outclassed the efforts of unhandicapped 
children whose work had been left on the tables for 
display. Here was beauty as the blind child saw it. Here 
was the image he saw through his fingers. Perhaps this 
was where the blind child had the advantage over the 
voungster with sight. Although deprived of the pleasures 
of color. the blind youth was well acquainted with the 
pleasures of texture and form. Children with vision 
must 


ret these pleasures second-hand — through their 


r 
eyes, 


(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from page 13) 


This brings up the problem of how the blind child 
differs from the child with sight. Every blind child is, 
first of all, a child. He is an individual. His needs 
and desires are fundamentally like those of other chil- 
dren. His success in life depends upon what type of 
training he has to help him overcome his handicap. He 
needs to train his unimpaired senses to substitute for 
the sense which is blocked off. The blind child needs 
intelligent guidance. He needs to be treated as a normal 
child, with certain restrictions, of course. 

Many persons believe that when a child is blind 
or is handicapped in some other way—his good senses 
will naturally sharpen to compensate for the sense which 
is lost or inactive. This is not true. Unimpaired senses 
must be developed also. These. senses must, in fact, be 
given special training. Blind children have had very 
few experiences. They must train their fingers, their 
ears, their minds to tell them of the many wonders of 
the world, wonders of the world they cannot see. 

Training the blind child to visualize the world is 


the main purpose of sense training. Sense training takes 
up all of the subjects which include life’s experiences 
and the objects which the blind child encounters in 
daily living. Because the blind child has experienced 
what is called no “conscious learning,” he must be given 
definite, detailed instructions about certain things which 
are perfectly obvious to the child who can see. 

Common procedures such as eating, getting a drink 
of water, going to the bathroom, walking, smiling, and 
noticing that someone has come into the room are a 
few of the procedures that blind children must learn. 

Many training schools vary in their methods of train. 
ing blind youngsters. Usually the methods are sound 
and the results are as good as can be expected. Most 
of the training schools, for example, use construction 
toys as a valuable training tool. 

The blind child can learn to count with the toys. 
He can learn to tell left from right. long from short, 
large and small, straight and tall, above and _ below, 
front and back . . . The sightless youth can also learn 


Billy Goat. The blind child who shaped this model decided to omit the horns. Notice the ears, the shape of the head, and 
the emphasis placed on the “beard.” Despite the size of the legs, the sculpture is a credit to the blind child sculptor. 
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the purposes of objects. In many instances, blind chil- 
dren are very destructive. This is especially true of 
those children who are born blind. The youngsters have 
not yet learned the purposes or values of objects which 
they feel. unless, of course, someone has shown them 
or made them acquainted with the objects. In the effort 
to learn or to seek usefulness, the small children begin 
ripping and breaking things apart in order to get the 
sound of the tearing, cracking, or crushing. This is a 
natural reaction. Construction toys help the blind chil- 
dren overcome this habit. 

School is also excellent and almost necessary for the 
blind child. In the case of blind children who have 
never entered school or for those who have entered 





school at a comparatively late age, the chances are that 
they have had very few experiences. These children 
need special training in the simplest of things. 

By entering a special training school early, these chil- 
dren can get many of the necessary experiences which 
are needed in order to build a strong foundation for a 
life of darkness. The youngsters can develop social pose 
and a sense of security. They learn the value of con- 
tacts with other children. Blind children soon learn that 
there are other children who need attentions. 

Blind children soon become highly considerate of other 
children. Sightless youths are very reluctant to give up 
a friendship once they have found the joys present in 
companionship with other children. In this manner of 
training, the blind children’s experiences are somewhat 
doubled. There is the give and the take. This is a 
glorious challenge to most blind children, and they con- 
sequently make friends very easily. 

There are many children, though, who in their fear 
of seeking and remembering, shun all pleasures for fear 
they will offend others. In the protective society of today, 
many times our efforts to help and safeguard a virtually 
handicapped child can be that child’s greatest handicap. 

(Continued on page 43) 









































The hard-shelled turtle was a real novelty to this young 
girl and to the other children, particularly when he deign- 
ed it safe to stick his head and legs out from his shell. 


Two versions of the turtle shown in the picture above. One sculpture has a shell, the other doesn’t. Notice on the model at 
the right the likeness to the live turtle. Note the expression of the mouth. The tail and the legs are especially well done. 


a 
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Here is how your children can design different 


_ enterpieces 


HRISTMAS offers countless op- 
portunities to unite the school 
and the home by creative arts 

and activities. Many ideas for color- 
ful Christmas-table centerpieces can 
be dreamed up and turned into clever, 
worthwhile decorations for the big 
holiday dinner table. 

In one of my classes, Carol and 


Lynn—age nine—painted a reindeer 
and a Santa which they had modelled 
out of the type of clay that hardens 


when dry. See illustrations 1 and 


2. Lynn asked to have the completed 


clay figures for a centerpiece for 
her table at home. This gave every- 
one the idea to make centerpieces. 
Carol was glad to let Lynn take their 
projects home. 

Lynn didu't stop with her center- 
piece, however. She began to think 
of more originals. She invented can- 
dle holders shaped like Christmas 
trees. She painted them bright green 
with white designs. She chose white 
Next. Lynn took 
cardboard and shaped it like a house. 
She painted this a rich red with black 


lines. 


candles for them. 


Then she added a chimney 
with snow on it. Her grandmother 


was so interested that she brought 


her car to carry Lynn’s originals 
home safely. See Illustration 3. 


The fourth-graders, age nine. tried 
another original idea. They began to 
make a Christmas tree centerpiece. 
in Illustration 
| were painted bright red and blue. 


The branches you see 


The children decided to cut very 
dainty white snowflakes and hang 
them with fine threads so that the 


have the 
ance of being in mid-air. The chil- 


snowflakes would appear- 
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by Jessie Todd 


dren later cut out angels with very 
delicate wings and halos. 

pupils made old- 
fashioned chains as delicate as silver 
chains. They said, “We will have 
only very dainty trimming on this 
The finished product was a 
real success. When the sun 
on the tree. its shadow made beauti- 


Some of my 


tree.” 
shone 


ful lacy patterns on the wall. 

The brilliant red and blue of the 
branches was thrilling in color. The 
children painted some of the lacy 
trimming with light and medium pink 
paint. These colors were made by 
mixing red and white paints. The 
pinks harmonized with the red on 
the tree because the same red was 





used to make the pink. Some of the 
trimming was a rich orchid. 

Many people said, “The tree is 
much more thrilling than a green 
one with natural color.” 

Billy and Tom, nine-year-olds, 
made a tiny clay tree with a big 
vellow star on top. They also worked 
on a chubby Santa Claus. which they 
placed beside their tree. These are 
only some of the many ideas that 
the children had for Christmas center- 
pieces. Christmas is indeed a wonder- 
ful time of the 
provides us with creative opportun- 


year. It certainly 


ities. We learn that we can connect 
home and school by creative arts. We 
make the children happy. too. 
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Illustration 1. 
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Illustration 2. Illustration 3. 
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Making finger puppets 


“Judy” was dressed with different colorful pieces of old dresses and scarves. 


18 


by Elizabeth Larkin 


ANY teachers say the only 
M fault with finger puppets is 
that they take too long to 


make. Here are a few short cuts 
which make the construction of finger 
puppets easier. 

The accepted way to make the 
paper head of the finger puppet is 
to mould the head of clay, cover 
with thin strips of torn newspaper 
dipped in paste-water, and then, when 
the paste has dried, cut the paper 
head in half in order to get the clay 
out. After the clay is out you have 
to paste the head together again with 
adhesive tape. 

There is an easier way. The easy 
way is to leave the neck a little large. 
Put a piece of cheese cloth over the 
clay head before covering it with 
five layers of newspaper torn into 
thin strips and dipped in paste-water 
(wall paper paste is cheaper). Now 
you place the head on the heater or 
in the sunshine to dry. 

If you use the clay with an oil 
base (not the self-hardening), the 
clay will become so soft from the 
heat that by pulling on the four 
corners of the cheese cloth at once 
and gently pushing the clay away 
from the sides, you can pull the clay 
out without having to cut the head 
in half. This method is much easier. 
Have your pupils try it when they 
make their finger puppets. 

Of course they cannot sew the hair 
on this kind of head. The children 
can sew the hair to cloth adhesive 
tape and paste it on the head. The 
children will need some help in this 
project, for it is necessary that some- 
one hold the tape for them while they 
do the sewing. The needle becomes 
sticky, and the children will find it 
difficult to hold the tape and manipu- 
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TV has awakened new fields of creative interests 
for children. Finger puppets have become quite 
popular since the debut of Kukla, Fran, and 
Ollie. Have your pupils try this shorter method 
of making finger puppets. Why not put on a show? 


late the sticky needle. Have the pu- 
pils measure the head over the top 
from the top of the forehead to the 
nape of the neck. Make sure they 
allow a half inch at each end. The 
helper holds on to this. 

The young designers can wind 
wool in brown, black, or blond colors 
around a card and hold one edge of 
the card along the smooth side of 
regular medical adhesive tape, sewing 
the loop ends to the tape with a 
backstitch. Now the children should 
clip the opposite ends of the wool 
and trim off the extra half inch of 
tape at the ends. The hair can now 
be pasted on the doll head, making 
sure that the hair is arranged proper- 
ly. The hair can be sewed in place at 
the temples. 

Next have the children paint the 
face. Tempera colors or show card 
colors are the best for this type of 
painting. A pretty ribbon adds femi- 
ninity to a puppet. Of course a boy 
puppet could have his hair painted 
on. 

A pair of old socks with elastic 
tops will make a simple “slip-over” 
for a girl or boy puppet. Have the 
children cut the feet off the socks. 
The elastic top of the first sock can 
be used as the neck of the slip-over. 
The elastic of the second sock will 
serve as cuffs on the sleeves. The 
second sock should be cut in half. 
The children can make holes in the 
sock for arm holes. They can also 
sew up the sides of the sock to make 
sleeves. 

The legs can be made by rolling 
up pink cloth of any kind so that 
the children have a roll about nine 
inches long and three-quarters of an 
inch wide. Two of these are neces- 


(Continued on page 47) “Punch” was sewn together out of an old sock and a piece of trouser material. 
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Homemade clay is inexpensive to make, 

easy to use, and easy to have. Children can 

decorate old cigar boxes, bottles, or jars into 

beautiful jewel boxes or gifts. Project by Gertrude Springer. 





ling with 





{n assortment of jewel boxes and vases can be made from homemade clay, old cigar boxes, and olive or maraschino 
cherry bottles. The closed jewel case is trimmed with lavendar violets, green leaves, and a lavendar strip down each side. 
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This is the open case in the picture below. 
It is lined with teal-colored rayon and is 
covered with white clay and colored flowers. 


omemade clay 


ODELING with homemade 
clay is easy and fun. You can 
make jewel cases from old 

cigar boxes, using the modeling clay 

to decorate and dress up your jewel 
box. Vases for flowers can be made 
from olive or maraschino cherry 
bottles and your homemade clay. 

The clay is easy to make. You 
can use materials right from your 
own kitchen. You need coarse salt, 
the type that is used for freezing 
ice cream. This type of salt makes 
a more pliable mixture and has a 
nicer sparkle. In addition to two 
cups of this coarse salt, you need 
one cup of boiling water, one cup 
of cornstarch plus cold water, and 
cake or Easter egg colors. 

Boil the salt and hot water a couple 
of minutes. Add small amounts of 
cold water to the cup of cornstarch. 
stirring the water in gradually as 
you do in gravy thickening. Make 
this mixture quite thin. Pour the 
mixture into the boiling brine. stir- 
ring constantly with a big spoon 
until the mixture is very thick and 
transparent. Roll this mass out on 
wax paper to dry. 

Divide the mixture into two parts. 
leaving one part white, and dividing 
the other part into as many sections 
as you want different colors. Work 
the colors into the clay, making sure 
first that your fingers are dipped 
into cold water. Cold water keeps the 
clay from clinging to your fingers. 

Now form the clay into little pads 
or balls. Wrap these separately in 
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Wax paper and store in the refrigera- 
tor until ready for use. 

The jewel casks are made by cov- 
ering the cigar boxes with the clay 
mixture. First of all line the boxes 
with strips of shirred silk or rayon. 
Glue the material in place. Now take 
small chunks of clay and flatten them 
out on the box. Make sure that your 
hands have been dipped in cold water 
to prevent the clay from sticking to 
them. Cover the box with your clay. 
Be sure to slant your clay downward 
along the back of your cigar box 
so that the hinge and the cover will 
open. 

The rippled effect on your box 
may be achieved by applying small 
chunks of clay. You can have plain 
sides and top by rolling the clay flat 
with the olive bottle, which you dip 
into cold water, if necessary. 

For floral designs, just pinch off 
small bits of the colored clay. Form 
flowers or leaves and 
lightly into place. The clay will ad- 
here perfectly to itself, to wood, glass, 
tin, or most all substances. 

The vases can be covered the same 
way. A quick covering for the olive 
bottle can be obtained by 
the clay flat with the bottle. 
the clay around the bottle and cut 


press them 


rolling 


Press 


off any excess clay at the top and 
bottom. After this has been done. 
you may decorate the vase just as 
you did the box, using different 
patterns. 

The drying process is very simple. 


Merely permit the completed objects 


to be in the air for several days or 
a week. Pinch out any cracks that 
appear during the drying process. 
Once your curios are dry, you can't 
dent them easily. 

If you want to do any freehand 
art-work or sculpturing, this clay is 
the perfect medium for you. It is 
pliable, and after you have cooked up 
a few batches and know the exact 
consistency, you can model figurines. 
busts, animals, or practically any- 
thing of three dimensional shape. 

After your work has dried, you 
may paint, enamel, or even bronze 
it if it is worthy of such treatment. 

Incidentally, if you baby-sit with 
small children, you will find that 
making them a batch of this clay will 
keep them busy and contented by the 
hour. If you can get them to let 
their little kitties and doll dishes. 
or whatever they make, alone until 
dry, the children will have toys which 
stand much hard Your 
homemade clay will keep perfectly 


usage. 


pliable for weeks in the refrigerator 
if you keep it wrapped in wax paper. 
If you need sudden cash, you can 
mix a batch, form it into nice colored 
balls, wrap it up with wax paper. 
and sell it to harassed mothers for 
busy-work for their children. Remind 
the mothers how to keep the clay 
moist. how to form things with it, 
and how to keep it from sticking to 
their fingers. 

This modeling clay can solve many 
problems for you. You can make 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Children always anticipate Christmas long before it arrives. Time always moves 


too slowly. Try this project to help pass time till Christmas Day comes, 


by Elizabeth Munsterberg 


HRISTMAS will soon be here. 

Of all the holidays of the 

year, Christmas rates as first 
choice with the children of our land. 
Oftentimes the thrill of anticipating 
Christmas even exceeds the Christmas 
celebration itself. What can be as 
exciting and breathless to a child as 
those weeks and days before the 
happy holiday ? 

Time seems to creep. Imaginations 
go wild. Pictures of presents, dreams 
of wonderful things to be, hours of 
sleepless nights: this is how the 
voungsters spend their time before 
Christmas Eve. 

What will Santa bring? How pretty 
the Christmas tree will be with its 
How 
warm and inspiring will be the can- 
dlelight service on Christmas Eve. 
And Christmas Day . . . candy, fruits, 
parties, and fun, a big turkey dinner, 
and happy hearts. 


lights and other ornaments. 








Such anticipation of Christmas is 
found everywhere. We feel it in the 
classroom, at home, on the streets. 
Why not try and direct some of this 
feeling of anticipation toward a cre- 
alive group project? 

Here is a project that the girls 
and boys will enjoy: they can make 
a Christmas calendar in the shape of 
a house. The calendar can be made 
in other shapes, too. 

There are various ways of making 
such a Christmas calendar. Materials 
needed are simple and inexpensive. 
All that is needed is a posterboard, 
drawing paper, crayons or paint, 
paste or mucilage, scissors, golden 
stars or any other Christmas seals, 
cotton and soap or mica snowflakes. 

Have the children begin by draw- 
ing a large house on the posterboard. 
Have them make twenty-four windows 
and a double door (one window for 
each day preceding Christmas Day. 














the double doors for Christmas Day). 
The house may be drawn in any 
style and the windows may be any 
shape or size. See figure 1. 

Now have the children cut along 
the upper and lower edges of each 
window and make a third cut down 
the middle of the window. This will 
enable the two window halves to fold 
back like shutters. See figures 2 and 
3. 

Next, give each child a piece of 
drawing paper and let him mark off 
a space the size of one of the win- 
dows. Into this space he may draw 
or paint any design or picture re- 
lating to Christmas. Perhaps some 
can draw a candle, star, toy, apple, 
an angel or a candy cane. Some 
significant article about each day 
leading to Christmas can be drawn, 
too. The more variety of articles, 
the better. 

These drawings should then be cut 
out, allowing for half an inch margin 
around each picture. Have the chil- 
dren paste their little pictures on this 
margin. The picture then should be 
carefully pasted in back of each win- 
dow. See figure 3. 

A picture of the Christmas story, 
a nativity scene, or the like, can be 
placed very appropriately in the door 
for Christmas Day. When all the 
windows contain a picture, the shut- 
ters and doors should be securely 
sealed with a star or any other deco- 
rative Christmas seal. See figure 2. 
Then have the children number each 
window according to the days in the 
month. The doors should be num- 
bered for December 25. 
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The calendar is almost complete. 
All that is needed is the final touch. 
Snowflakes sprinkled on the roof add 
the final touch. Tell the children to 
cover the roof with mucilage, add a 
chimney with cotton smoke pouring 
out, and then sprinkle the snowflakes 
over the roof. You can have the 
pupils cut out trees from green paper. 
These can also be sprinkled with 
snow. Let them plant these trees 
around the house. See figure 1. The 
boys and girls will undoubtedly figure 
out many more little touches that will 
add to the appearance of their Christ- 
mas calendar. 

The completed calendar is now 
ready to be hung in a_ prominent 
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place in the classroom where every- 
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body can see it. Every day a differ- 
ent child can be permitted to open 
the window that has been designated 
for that particular day. In this man- 
ner, the children can keep track . of 
the number of days until Christmas. 
Each boy and girl will also have the 
fun of watching for his special win- 
dow to be opened. By the last day of 
school, all of the windows and the 
doors will be open. 

Older children may prefer to make 
their Christmas house in the form 
of a silhouette to be hung in the win- 
dow. Black construction paper is 
very effective for this. Instead of 
crayoned or painted pictures, the 
children can paste colored tissue pa- 
per in back of the windows. If they 
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wish, they can paste cutout designs 
on the tissue paper. Such designs 
make pretty silhouettes on the colored 
paper. This project can easily be 
adapted to the skill of the boys and 
girls working on it. The designs and 
the details of the calendar can be 
very pleasing. regardless of whether 
the workmanship is intricate and deli- 
cate or very simple. What the calen- 
dar looks like is up to the children. 

Another possibility is to have each 
child make his individual Christmas 
house in the form of a small cottage 
with only four windows, one for each 
Sunday, or with seven windows, one 
for each day in the week before Christ- 
mas. Big or small, this project will 
be enjoyed by all. 















the INDIVIDUAL 


The author explains why each 
child in the classroom is an 
individual, and how the individ- 
val should be treated in the 
modern school world. 


by Jessie Todd 


N many schools today children 

I have frequent opportunities to do 

what they want in their art 

classes. In many of the art periods, 

? ; HA the original child who is not afraid 

é No ” ee As / % ‘ Z of work makes much progress. The 
\ hig : oat 


j lazy pupil makes little or no progress. 








llu: 7 : 2 
Mlustration Yet either of the children may be an 


artist, architect. inventor or creative 
thinker of tomorrow. The progres- 
sive type of child looks forward to 
his art periods. He should be en- 
couraged to follow whatever his de- 
sires lead him to. 

The other type of child may be 
very original, but he is lazy. He is 
often very bright, yet he is lazy. He 
may be the student with the highest 
1.Q., if such standing means much. 
He prides himself on being original 
merely for the sake of being original. 
Art class is simply another class for 
him. He loves to begin a project: 
but when the actual work begins. he 
gives up. 

The lazy student should be given 
encouragement just as the progressive 
student should be given encourage- 
ment. The difference between the two 
is that they are individuals. They 
must be treated and trained as in- 
dividuals. 

Some writers and speakers tell us 
that all children are original, that 






Illustration 2. 
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and the CLASS 


Illustration 3. 


all children are artists who do beauti- 
ful work. These speakers and writers 
tell us that the only thing needed is 
a place to work and some interesting 
materials. These people are perhaps 
administrators who are not in daily 
contact with children. Perhaps they 
teach in Saturday classes at an art 
institute or in classes of selected ar- 
tist’s children. At any rate. what 
they say is not true. 

Any teacher in daily contact with 
children knows that all children are 
not original. This is because they 
are individuals. And because they are 
not original, these pupils need not 
he condemned. 

The teaching problem is acute. For 
example: the lazy student has a won- 
derful idea for an ash tray which 
will be better than any other ash tray 
now being sold. In order to finish 
his ash tray he needs to take a little 
extra time and patience to smooth 
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the clay and to make it solid. But 
rather than do this, rather than put 
in the extra time and effort toward 
making his ash tray more perfect. 
he gives up. This is where the teach- 
She should construct 
her guidance so that the student will 


er comes in. 


see the value in finishing his ash tray. 
He may even overcome his laziness 
as a result. 

Then there is the child who has 
little originality but has a great capac- 
ity for hard work. He loves free art 
periods. He gets much satisfaction 
and pleasure from his work in art 
class. His creations are little match 
for his zeal for work. He takes great 
pains with an article of poorer de- 
sign. an article which could be im- 
proved if the teacher would offer in- 
telligent advice. 

Good. sound advice could help both 
types of children overcome their 
handicaps. One of the biggest mis- 
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Illustration 4. 


sions of the teacher is to draw out of 
her children what the children have 
to express. The teacher needs to build 
up courage and confidence in chil- 
dren. This is a hard task, especially 
if John can’t draw. and next to him 
sits Joe who is a whiz-bang artist 
at anything. 

Various books say that it doesn’t 
matter how crude John’s results are. 
What does matter is that John gets 
results. The books say that the teach- 
er must accept the results. no matter 
what they are. The teacher is often 
glad to accept the results. but John 
isn’t. He feels inferior because Joe 
and a half dozen other students in 
the class can draw animals. barns. 
people and airplanes. He can’t draw 
animals. barns. people and airplanes. 
Here is where the problem tests the 


teacher’s ability to teach. 
Many schools are in a sad _ state 
(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from page 25) 





Illustration 6. 


of affairs now in their need for good 
teachers of art. The schools are full 
of teachers who have ceased to teach. 
The child who has difficulty in 
drawing, modelling, and constructing 
usually winds up doing nothing. He 
could do something if someone would 
show him how. But the teacher says, 
“Just do what you like.” She has 
read somewhere that she must not 
show him how to do anything at all, 
especially art. 

To be sure, she can show him how 
to do arithmetic. She can help him 
learn to read. She can help him to 
bake cookies even when he is in the 
primary grades. But art? No, in art 
she must not interfere with the stu- 
dent’s natural development. The natu- 
ral state of development for John 
is a state of unprogressive repetition 
of something he did in the kinder- 
garten. His work in 4A is no better. 
He has no interest in art. There is 
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no challenge for him. He probably 
wonders why he is in school, or by 
all means, why he is in art class. 

No subject in the elementary school 
presents a bigger problem and chal- 
lenge to the teacher today than art. 
In some classrooms in the largest 
cities and in one-room schools, chil- 
dren are tracing patterns. By tracing 
patterns, they are learning only to 
trace patterns. nothing else. There 
is littke comparative educational value 
in pattern tracing. In many other 
classrooms, classrooms where teach- 
ers are sure they are on the right 
road to art education, the children 
are gradually becoming more and 
more discouraged with art class be- 
cause they do the same old thing over 
and over again. The teacher misses 
out on the need for change. She 
thereby stimulates the children to do 
other things to compensate for their 
uneasiness. When they do something 
else. she scolds them for disobedience. 
This. of course, is wrong. What, 
then, is the answer? 

One answer seems to be to have 
children unite with each other and 
work toward some group project. Our 
class tried one of these group proj- 
ects. The project both in the produc- 
tion and completion stage was quite 
successful. Illustrations 1, 2. and 3 
show fingerpainted designs completed 
by a group of children. Each child 
did exactly what he wished. that is 
after we hold him how. 

We told the children we would not 
have freedom of design on this proj- 
ect. One diagonal line was to be 
drawn from the upper left hand cor- 
ner of the paper to the lower right 


hand corner. Another diagona! line 
was to be drawn from the lower left 
hand corner to the upper right hand 
corner. In plain language, the design 
was to be a common criss-cross. Since 
fingerpaint and fingerpainting paper 
is expensive, we made sure that none 
of the materials was wasted. 

Willy had made about one hundred 
such fingerpaintings when he was in 
the primary grades. He was now in 
the fourth grade, and there was no 
special need for him to continue with 
his fingerpainting practice. After all, 
he could make a criss-cross design 
in the mud anytime with a stick. 

We made our project serious. The 
pupils were told that the fingerpaint- 
ing materials were expensive. No 
writing names, etc., as was the com. 
mon practice among young children, 
We would make our project serious: 
We were going to do with finger- 
painting what we could not do with 
the cheaper materials. Anyone could 
write his name with crayons if he 
wished. 

Every child in the class felt the 
challenge. Children were inspired by 
each other. We talked about not 
having the paper too empty. The 
children realized that the paper would 
not look too good if it was filled 
with many lines and dark spaces and 
white spaces. The children thought 
of interesting subjects. Illustration 1 
is called the “South Seas.” The chil- 
dren named Illustration 3 “Rain in 
the Tropics.” Illustration 2 was titled 
“A Mother and Three Baby Birds.” 

Another lesson we tried in another 
fourth-grade class period was very 
successful. Each child was given his 
choice of color from a pile of con- 
struction paper. The teacher chose 
12” x 18” paper because it was practi- 
cal for the size of the children’s 
desks. for space when drying. the 
paintings, and for the size of brushes 
that were on hand for class use. The 
teacher knew that she had paint of 
many colors. The paint was not too 
thin. It had to be thick enough to 
stay on top of the colored paper and 
could not be so thin that it might 
soak into the paper and disappear. 

The children began. Their designs 
were to he original. The teacher sug- 
gested that they paint a bird. animal. 
or flower on their paper. No child 
felt inferior, because the bird or flow- 
er or animal could be imaginary. 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Stenciling 
with Sponges 


Designing patterns for stenciling is creativity at its 


best. Children prove excellent at it, too. 


by Agnes Choate Wonson 


IVE your pupils a treat next 

time your art and craft class 

rolls around. Try sponge 
stenciling. The pupils will enjoy it 
very much, You can correlate stencil- 
ing activities with a study of the 
history and nature of sponges. Such 
a study will add to the enjoyment 
and benefit of the project. 

Sponges have been in use from the 
earliest times. Mothers in ancient 
Greece pacified their crying babies 
by giving them a piece of honey- 
soaked sponge to suck on. Roman 
soldiers carried sponges which they 
used in place of drinking vessels. 
Pliny says that sponges were also em- 
ployed as paintbrushes and mops. 

Late in the 13th century, Arnold 
of Villa Nova introduced the “burnt 


t 


yy 


& 


Figure 2. 


sponge” as a medicinal preparation. 


His burnt sponge was used internally 


for scrofula, a term which most al- 
ways refers to tuberculosis of the 
lymphatic glands, but formerly cov- 
ered other diseases. 

Today the sponge has many uses. 
Besides obvious bath and household 
uses, sponges are required for scores 
of purposes. Sponges are used in the 
preparation of special surgical and 
hygienic preparations, for applying 
glaze to fine pottery, for scourirfg and 
sponging of cloth, and for leather 
dressing. Bricklayers, tilelayers, paint- 
ers, decorators, jewelers, silversmiths, 
lithographers and artists of all types 
use the sponge extensively. But per- 
haps the largest number of sponges 
is used by Mr. and Mrs. American 
car washer. 

Sponge distribution is world-wide. 
Sponges inhabit all the seas, oceans, 
fresh water lakes and rivers, and grow 
in all types of water tracts and on 
all types of bottoms from tidal flats 
to abyssmal depths. The favored en- 
vironment is on the rocky or hard 
bottom, along the seashores, and in 
coral-reef lagoons. 

The type of commercial sponges 
that you will use in your stenciling 
project come from the bottom of the 
sea. from tidal level to a depth of 
about 200 feet. In the shallow inshore 
waters, the sponges are picked by 
using a two or three-pronged hook 
which is attached to a pole. The 
fisherman—called the hooker—fishes 
from a small boat or skiff, which is 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Christmas Wreath 
Here is a 


simply-made wreath 
which the children can take home to 
hang on their doors or in the win- 
dows. 

Have the children cut out the basic 
form pnto which the leaves will be 
pasted, A good stiff corrugated board 
such as grocers always have will do 
nicely. The leaves should be cut from 
colored cellophane, silver paper, or 
brightly colored construction paper. 
Be sure that the children do not skimp 
on the leaves. Have them cut out a 
great many and paste them down very 
close together. Red tissue paper, al- 
ways easily obtainable at this time 
of the year. will do nicely for the 
how. 


The diagram is self-explanatory. 
Use it as a model for the patterns. 






Corrugated board — 


The operations are simple and the 
resultant wreath amazingly effective. 


Helen T. Chick 
Fayetteville, N.C. 


Forest Ornaments 

An hour’s walk in the forest and a 
little ingenuity can provide many un- 
usual ornaments with which to decor- 
ate the classroom tree this Christmas. 

On your walk, look under the 
liquid-amber or sweetgum tree for the 
spiked or horned balls which contain 
the seeds of the tree. By late fall 
they are usually dry enough to paint 
in bright colors. 

The seed pods of the trumpet vine 
and the pulp filled long black pods 
of the honey locust when dried also 
make excellent raw materials for tree 
ornaments. These look well 
painted a solid bright color. 

lf gilt paint, bronze. gold, or sil- 
ver is available. pines cones can be 
turned into glamorous decorations. 
The paint should be sprayed on to the 
cones or applied with a toothbrush 
through a bit of screening. 


when 


All of these things are yours for 
the taking from your nearest forest 
preserve. They'll provide beauty for 
the tree and fun for the children. 
Ribbons. bells, or tinsel trimmings 
can he added for more elaborate 
touches. Given the materials. most of 


the children will be able to work oy 
ingenious combinations. 

Joseph C. Salak 
Chicago, llinois 


Pipe Cleaner Candy Cane 

Take at least a_ half-dozen pipe 
cleaners and bend them near the top 
to make them resemble a candy cane, 
Now hold them in place with a red 
ribbon near the top and bottom g 
it will hold its place. Near the bot. 
tom of the cane. or the top. slip a 
little tag with the name To DAD, 























and then hang the little decoration on 
the tree. 
Evelyn B. Civerolo 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


Angel Hankie 

Here is a novelty that combines a 
gift with a Christmas tree decoration. 

Have the children bring in a plain 
white ladies handkerchief. It would 
be ideal, of course, if they themselves 
purchased it as their Christmas gift 
for Mother. A ball of cotton tightly 
wadded to the size of a walnut is 
made and placed in one corner of the 
handkerchief. The edges are then 
folded down. 

The children should then look 
through holiday issues of magazines 
for a small angel’s face to paste over 
the cotton wad. Any popular maga 
zine is bound to have some this time 
of year. Last year’s Christmas cards, 
if they have been saved, will also 
doubtless yield some. When the face 
is firmly in place, have the children 
twist a pipe-cleaner about the neck to 
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hold it firmly. This will also serve 
for arms. A fold of brightly colored 
construction paper can be cut to form 
the wings. A pin will hold this in 
place. 
As a 


be cut from colored paper (or the 


final touch. little stars can 
coveted stars of gold can be used) 
and pasted here and there on the 
angel’s dress, 

Evelyn B. Civerolo 
{Ibuquerque, N. M. 


Christmas Angel Decorations 
Novel and effective angels for the 
Christmas tree can be made by as- 
sembling a few scrap materials and 
arranging them artistically to create 


original angel faces. 

















These various scraps will come in 
handy: bright colored ribbon. some 
paper Christmas 
ecards. colored fluted baking cups. 


colored from old 

















light pink paper (stationery works 
ine), gilt shank fasteners. gold and 
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colored stars, colored sequins, arti- 
ficial snow, and gold or silver paper 
doilies. 

First cut the angel's face from the 
pink paper. For the hair. you may 
add artificial snow, glitter, curled 
metallic ribbon, or maybe you saved 
some angel hair from last year’s tree 

this will work fine. The angel’s 
features may be made with crayon, 
bright bits of paper or colored stars. 
About six inches of the fluted part 
of a contrasting colored baking cup 
can be used for the wings. A crown 
for the head can be made of a small 
piece of the fluted part of another 
contrasting colored baking cup. 

Paste the crown back of the top 
of the head. You may prefer a halo 
which can be made of gold or silver 
paper. Paste the head to the paper 
doily. Then paste the wings directly 
under the chin. The crown or halo 
can be decorated and fastened to the 
paper doily by using a gilt shank 
fastener put through a sequin. A 
looped ribbon just back of the top 
of the crown is held in place with a 
gilt shank fastener forming part of 
the trimming. A bit of bright colored 
ribbon can be added under the chin. 
This also can be held fast with a gilt 
shank fastener which has been placed 
through a sequin. 

These are just a few ideas and 
Each child will 


much pleasure from his angel heads. 


possibilities. get~ 
The Christmas angels will hold a 
special attachment for the children 
as they see them decorating either 
the school Christmas tree or the 
Christmas tree at home. 

Bernice Walz 

Fullerton, Neb. 


Button Folk 

Here is a project that will make 
one of your school days more pleas- 
ureful. Try working with buttons. 
Have the children bring buttons from 
All colors can be used—the 
more the better. A dotted button 
makes a freckled face. Any number 
of ideas may be worked out. Use ink 
for the faces. Red ink adds charm to 
the lips. Use crayon for color in the 
cheeks. 
struction paper and 
the body as desired. This idea may 
he used for various school holidays. 

Halloween: witches and ghosts can 
Materials may 


home. 


Place these buttons on con- 


then draw in 


take on button faces. 







be used for costumes. A very clever 
gift for mother is the button blotter. 





Print a message to mother on a 


sheet of writing paper. Blot quickly. 

















Mother will have to hold this to the 
mirror to read the message you have 

















printed. She will enjoy this blotter 
for many days. 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Block printing presents the 
child with ample opportun- 
ity for developing true ar- 
tistic expression both in or 
out of today’s classroom. 


by Dawn E. Schneider 


OLUMES have been printed on 

how to do block printing. 

Therefore we shall skip light- 
ly over the essential processes and 
stress the various types and materials 
employed. We will also mention some 
of the uses to which this craft may 
be put. 

Block printing can be done by very 
young children. In fact, attractive 
cuts have been made by the talented 
hands of five-year-olds. However. 
this is properly a unit of work for 
children of ten years of age or older. 

The basic idea is to cut a design 
on a flat surface, removing any sec- 
tions which you do not desire to 
print. The design may be a simple 
line affair or may incorporate masses 
of light and dark. Varied effects may 
be obtained through the use of tex- 
ture, cross hatching, line shading and 
other tricks. See illustration on p. 31. 

Many substances may be used for 
the block material. For small chil- 
dren, one of the simplest and most 
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BLOCK PRINTING 


easily obtainable is the ordinary po- 
tato. Have the children select a fairly 
large potato and cut it through the 
middle. Then they can prepare a 
simple paper design and press it to 
the cut surface. Using a sharp paring 
knife, the children should cut away 
all the potato around the design to 
a depth of about one-fourth of an 
inch. This block, of course, is perish- 
able and may be used only for a 
period of not more than two days. 
The potato will last this long only if 
it is kept in water when not in use. 
Such a block is suitable for use in 
making small quantities of simple 
Christmas cards or in some phases of 
textile decoration. 

Another elementary but more dur- 
able material is the common art 
eraser, or, if preferred, the soft gum 
eraser. The pupils can cut their de- 
signs on the flat surface of the eraser 
in much the same manner as for the 
potato prints. 

Designs cut from inner tube rubber 
may be mounted on wooden blocks 
with glue. This is an inexpensive 
means for securing larger, simple de- 
signs. Of course, when more elabor- 
ate patterns are desired, there is 
nothing that is more satisfactory than 
battleship linoleum. This can be 
bought unmounted or mounted on 
wooden blocks, although the wooden 
blocks are not at all necessary and 
may prove rather expensive. 

Have the pupils plan their designs 
for the linoleum block on paper first, 
being sure to balance their light and 
shade nicely. They should avoid too 
many wavy lines and stress good 
design, since this project involves too 
much work to allow for a basically 
inferior design. If the children plan 
to include printing, have them take 
their pattern to the window and trace 





the entire design on the reverse side 
of the paper. This places the letters 
in reverse as they must appear on 
the block in order to print correctly, 

It has been found helpful to paint 
the surface of the block with a coat 
of white tempera although it is not 
at all necessary. Thus the lines will 
show up better and make it easier 
to see what is being done. The back 
of the paper design should be black. 
ened with a pencil and fastened to 
the block with a dab of paste at each 
corner. Now the children can trace 
on the design and remove the pattern. 
Using linoleum block cutting tools 
(and may it be said here that it is 
very foolish to try to make linoleum 
blocks without the proper tools, which 
are inexpensive), the children can 
gouge out all parts that are not to 
be printed. 

After the blocks, of whatever ma- 
terial, are completed, it is necessary 
to prepare the base upon which the 
pupils are to print. If it is to be 
paper, have them cut it into the cor- 
rect sizes and prepare a_suflicient 
number, with a few spares, to do the 
entire job. If they are printing on 
cloth, the children should lay it out 
on a drawing board over several 
layers of newspapers, stretch it taut, 
and secure it with thumb tacks. Have 
them lightly indicate with a_ pencil 
where each block is to be placed. 

Ordinary printer’s ink may be se 
cured in many colors. It is well to 
keep in mind that such inks are pro- 
curable in both oil base and water 
base. The latter is preferable where 
younger groups are involved. since 
such ink can be washed from the 
clothing, where it seems to have 4 
diabolical propensity for appearing. 
However, neither paint is suitable for 

(Continued on page 40) 
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(C lew istmas 


vrOUND des Wr I> 


by Budd Cobb 


And so. as two travelers met one winter night, 
they talked between themselves. They spoke of Christmas. 
And I listened. 

“. .. When Jesus was born in Bethelehem of Judaea 
in the days of Herod, the King, behold, there came wise 
men from the east to Jerusalem... and lo. the star. which 
they saw in the east. went before them. till it came and 
stood over where the young child was and when 
they were come into the house, they saw the young child 
with Mary his mother. and fell down, and worshipped 
him ... there was a multitude of heavenly host praising 
God, and saying. “Glory to God in the highest. and on 
earth peace. good will toward men > 

This is how the spirit of Christmas came to be. said 
the traveling men. Then they spoke of Christmas cus- 
toms. And I listened. 

People are different the world over. Every vear at 
mid-December the people of the world celebrate the 
spirit of Christmas in strange ceremonies and with dif- 
ferent customs. Age-old sentiments are revived. Each 
country cherishes and practices its own customs and 
beliefs. 

England makes Christmas both a church ceremonial 
and a home festival. As far back as the Saxons. Christ- 
mas celebrations were a merry sight. There were family 
reunions, gifts. decorations, carols, parties. church, and 
a pantomime for the children. Christmas was children’s 
day. for whom Father Christmas was introduced, the 
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English counterpart of Santa Claus. Preparations for 
the holidays were begun weeks ahead. The Saxons col- 
lected holly, ivy. and bay for home decorations. A huge 
log was selected from the forest and dragged home with 
great ceremony by many willing hands. The burning 
of the yule-log was the symbol of warmth and light. 

Christmas in England is a season of good will among 
classes. This reflects from the earlier days when the 
lord of the castle received everyone in his household 
on Christmas Day. There is much hospitality. Plum 
pudding and roast goose are always associated with 
Christmas Day. Every locality in England boasts a tra- 
ditional food. such as Cornwall’s annual saffron current 
cake. 

Today in England the true spirit of Christmas prevails. 
Charles Dickens’ Christmas Carol is popular. Despite 
the absence of many of the picturesque customs that 
once were popular. modern Christmas observances in- 
clude pageants, parties. card designs. and favors which 
are direct patterns of customs long since gone. English 
people celebrate the birth of Jesus by going to church. 
The carols and ballads that they sing at church and in their 
homes help restore the artistry of the England of yester- 
year. The people decorate their trees, hang stockings 
for gifts, sing carols, and have large feasts. which makes 
the modern English Yuletide a merry, merry holiday. 

The German people try to keep Christmas as it used 
to be. They take pride in the heartiness of the old man- 
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The pomp and pageantry of the 
Christmas holidays provide children 


in the classrooms with many opportunities for 


designing objects for gifts and display. Foreign Christmas 


customs offer many ideas for different projects and decorations. 


ner of a home festival and attendance at church services. 
In times past. German children and adults made a charm- 
ing feast of Christmas. They spent months preparing for 
the holiday. The tree was considered the most important 
feature of the German Yuletide. A week or so in ad- 
vance, loads of trees came into the cities and towns. piling 
up in squares and markets to resemble a forest. From 
palace to hovel, every house had a tree. Homes were 
decorated with holly. flowers and candles. Tables were 
made ready to hold the many gifts that would be given. 

On Christmas Eve, the tree. usually decorated by the 
mother of the family, was covered with shiny tinsel. 
bright-colored balls, gay toys and paper flowers. Gifts 
accompanied the short verses and helped make the oc- 
casion very happy. Distribution of the gifts was pre- 
ceded by the singing of carols including the ever-popular 
“O Tannenbaum” and “Stille Nacht.” Kris Kringle. the 
Santa Claus of Germany. made the rounds of houses 
and inquired about the behavior of the children. 

The German people celebrated three days during the 
Yuletide holiday: Christmas Eve. Christmas Day. and 
Boxing Day. The latter day was the day when boxes 
were prepared for the poor. Boxing Day was one of 
the most beautiful features of German Christmas. for 
sincere interest and help was directed to the poor. 

Children and adults in France celebrate their Christ- 
mas a little differently. Several days before Christmas 
the children go into the woods and fields to gather laurel. 
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holly berries. and pretty lichens with which they make 
their manger scene for the living room table. On Christ- 
mas Eve. the Yule-log and manger scene are lighted and 
carols are sung. The children leave their wooden shoes 
before the fireplace for Father Christmas, who comes 
down the chimney and fills them with toys, jumping 
jacks, dolls. novelties, and candies, 

New Year's Day is the festival day in France. Many 
of the Christmas customs are observed on New Year's 
Day especially the giving of presents. Religion has an 
important place in France with emphasis being placed 
on the créche in churches and homes and with the mid- 
night mass. Following the midnight mass. an elaborate 
Christmas supper is eaten. Christmas Day is the time 
for family dinners and reunions. Epiphany or the Feast 
of Kings completes the holiday season. At this time many 
parties are given. In Normandy. where old customs have 
always been retained. the small children go out on 
Epiphany Eve to meet the “Three Kings” on the high- 
way. This is a high-light of their Christmas celebration. 

Italian Christmas is a sacred holiday. Solemn cere- 
monies in the churches. especially midnight mass. are 
held throughout the holiday period. There are many 
home customs and special foods which are particular 
to Christmas. Gift giving is reserved for Epiphany. 

Preparations for the Italian Christmas begin in No- 
vember while the flowers are still in bloom. Children 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Free for the Asking 

Each month Junior Arts & Activ- 
ITIES reviews in this department sever- 
al items of free material which we 
think will be of special interest to 
our readers. You may obtain any or 
all of these teaching aids merely by 
filling in the one coupon on page 41. 
In some cases the publisher is willing 
to send enough copies of a particular 
item to supply your entire class. If 
such an offer is mentioned in the 
review, and if you wish to receive 
these extra copies, be sure to fill in 
the quantity-request line on the cou- 
pon. Failure to receive material 
means that the supply has been ex- 
hausted. 


328: Tue Story Or Corree. The 
Pan-American Coffee Bureau, 
120 Wall St., New York 5, has 
published a new educational 
booklet designed for the ele- 
mentary school teacher. The 
booklet, “Coffee—-The Story of 
a Good Neighbor Product,” is 
especially prepared for fifth- 
and sixth-grade students. It has 
been used successfully by ele- 
mentary school teachers since 
1947. 

The booklet is planned for 
multiple use and contains prac- 
tical student projects related to 
geography, history, language, 

art, and crafts. Teachers may 








have enough copies for every 
pupil in their class, free of 
charge, by simply writing to the 
Pan-American Coffee Bureau. 
“Coflee—The Story of a Good 
Neighbor Product,” contains a 
history of coffee, information 
on how the coffee is grown, 
planted, harvested, graded, test- 
ed, exported, roasted, and home 
brewed. A story of coffee cus- 
toms in Latin America is pre- 
sented along with a view of 
coffee plantations. There is also 
a wonderful section of seat ac- 
tivity work which will keep 
your pupils pleasantly and bene- 
ficially occupied for hours. 


TRUE Story OF Tue Loc Casin. 


The Booklet “The True Story 
of the Log Cabin,” is an ex- 
cellent condensed history of the 
log cabin in America. “Who- 
ever knows the Log Cabin 
knows the history and spirit of 
the American people,” is the 
quote used by the Lincoln Logs 
Co., 1750 North Lawndale Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., publishers of the 
booklet. 

The two-color booklet con- 
tains a story of the log cabin 
and the first settlers. How the 
log cabin came to America is 
also discussed. Other discus- 
sions include what is a log cab- 


in, why log cabins became 
popular in America, the log 
cabin in American history. 
Abraham Lincoln and the log 
cabin, the Lincoln log cabin jg 
Indiana, famous log forts in 
American history, the story of 
Fort Dearborn, and how to 
build a log cabin. 

The booklet may be obtained 
free by writing to the Lincoln 
Logs Co. at the address above, 


330: Type Anpb Its Oricin. Monsen 

Typographers at 22 E. Illinois 

St., Chicago, present an illus. 

trated booklet prepared for the 
The booklet 
briefs the subject of man’s age. 
old struggle to record his 
thoughts. Descriptions of the 
important steps in the develop. 
ment of the printed word are 
given. The booklet contains in- 
formation about the first crude 
markings on cave walls up 
through the most modern ty- 
pography. 


classroom use. 


The subject is presented in 
a dramatic form that is interest- 
ing and easy to understand for 
all age groups. The booklet 
shows the romance that lies be- 
hind present day books and 
magazines. For classes in graph- 
ic arts, the booklet clearly out- 
lines the growth of typography; 
for the beginner, the booklet 
introduces the masters in the 
field and the field itself. 

Free copies may be obtained 
by writing to Monsen, Chicago, 
Inc., Educational Department. 


331: Breap. The American Institute 
of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St. 
Chicago 11, Ill., is offering to 
the school teachers of America 
two booklets free of charge: 
“Bread—A Visit to a Modern 
Bakery,” and “Bakery Foods— 
from Farm to You.” 

Bread is a food that is eaten 
and enjoyed by most boys and 
girls at every meal. Yet, the 
children have little information 
about the ingredients, the scien- 
tific research, or of the processes 
that combine to bring bread to 
their tables and into their lunch- 

boxes. The institute has pre- 

pared the booklet “Bread —A 

Visit to a Modern Bakery,” as 
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an aid in studying the produc- 
tion of one of our basic, nu- 
tritive, daily foods. 

Class excursions vitalize 
study projects. A trip to a 
bakery is a recom- 
mended experience. The booklet 
is an account of a fifth grade’s 
tour through a bakery. It will 
be of value to students making 
The booklet also 
serves as a substitute aid when 
a trip cannot be planned. The 


modern 


such a visit. 


booklet is designed for inter- 
mediate grades, yet it is adapt- 
able to all grades. 

The other booklet. “Bakery 
Foods from Farm to You.” gives 
the elementary teacher reports 
on recent trends of education. 
which include a better under- 
standing of the growth of in- 
dustry. “Bakery Foods from 
Farm to You” is a unit present- 
ing teaching materials which 
show how the baking companies 
of America have fostered agri- 
cultural and manufacturing 
progress. It shows how these 
companies have raised the nu- 
tritional standards of many 
homes. Through discussions 
based upon the baking industry. 
your class should achieve a new 
understanding of an important 
phase of our democracy and 
good living found in every- 
day operation throughout our 
country. 

Both booklets should be a 


must for you and your pupils. 


Music Anp THE RHYTHM BANb. 
Band _ Instru- 
ments is offering to the teachers 


Pan-American 


of the country free materials 
which are designed to assist the 
grade instructor with her music 
classes. The pamphlet “How to 
Organize a Rhythm Band” tells 
about the tremendous growth of 
rhythm training during the past 
few years. 

The teacher is given instruc- 
tions on how to organize her 
own room rhythm band. The 
emphasis placed on rhythm 
training during the past few 
vears has established this pro- 
gram in most school curricu- 
la. Youngsters respond  en- 
thusiastically to rhythm-band 
training because it is “fun.” 
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In addition, the rhythm train- 
ing contributes to two important 
educational objectives: civic 
education, teaching the children 
to work together in a group; 
and command of the funda- 
mental processes, or the de- 
veloping of co-ordination. 
“Song Flute” is the title of 
the other booklet offered by the 
Pan-American Band Instrument 
Co.. of Elkhart. Indiana. The 
booklet describes briefly the use 
of the song flute in connection 


with and 


music appreciation 
teaching. 

Free copies of both booklets 
are available for 
write the company’s office. 


those who 


NEW Scuoot CataLtocue. A 
special school department to 
service boards of education 
throughout the country has been 
established by the Craftint 
Manufacturing Co., 1615 Colla- 
mer Ave., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 
manufacturers of highest qual- 
ity graphic arts supplies. 

The same professional-grade 
art materials which Craftint has 
made available to commercial 
artists and art schools for the 
past 25 years will now be of- 
fered nationally to public and 
parochial schools. In addition 
to professional artist’s materi- 
als quality drawing papers, 
brushes, inks, and tempera 
paints the Craftint 
catalogue offers secondary 


school 


school art items, such as cray- 
chalk, 


powder 


ons, water color pans, 


clay. paint, pencils. 
inks, and other necessary items. 

\ special section of the new 
school catalogue is devoted to 


film 


and re- 


silk screen stencil 


which is 


a new 
adhered to 
moved from the silk by water 
through a new process. 
Prominent educators have 
predicted that Craftint’s screen 
films will increase the nopular- 
ity of the silk screen process in 
The catalogue 
features the Craftint doubletone 
process which cuts costs in the 


schools. new 


production of school newspa- 
pers and year books. The new 
catalogue is available to all in- 
terested and 
readers free of charge. 


teachers other 


Teaching tactics 


(Continued from page 29) 


The little may he 
used on note paper to give a bit of 
charm to a letter to a friend. The 
type of button head used will depend 


button heads 




















upon the friend and the content of 

the letter. Button heads may be used 

on place cards, party invites, or greet- 
| ing cards. 

















Christmas time offers many oppor- 
tunities to make button heads. Try 
making a Santa with a long white 
beard and a bright red cap. Or you 
could make every member of your 
family a button head—use him or 
her as a model, though. It’s great 
fun. 

Helen K. Evans 
St. Clair, Mo, 


(Continued on page 37) 
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UNESCO Seminar 
CHILDREN AS CREATIVE ARTISTS. 
UNESCO Courier. | ol. IV. Nos. 


7-8. Columbia University Press. 
2960 Broadway. New York 27. 
N. 3s J2o¢. 


In connection with a seminar on 
The Visual Arts in Education held 
under the auspices of UNESCO at the 
University of Bristol in the United 
Kingdom. July 7th to 27th, the 
UNESCO Courier has devoted an 
eight-page section of its July-August 
edition to a brilliant series of articles 
and pictures on “Children as Creative 
Artists.” The essays are all the work 
of experts, practicing educators from 
several countries. The work detailed 
takes in France. Egypt. Great Britain. 
Canada, Australia, Italy. and several 
other countries in addition to the 
United States. 

Much of the material in the articles 
deals with a definitive summary of 
the aims and needs of modern art 
education. Several programs are ex- 
plained and criticized. For the most 
part, they present nothing startling 
or new. These arguments were all 
set forth many years ago. Few edu- 
cators will quarrel with them now. 
The significance of this issue of the 
Courier rests elsewhere. 

It rests rather in the fact that the 
directors of an international organiza- 
tion as busy and diverse as UNESCO 
felt that this particular subject—the 
need for and techniques of a program 
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of integrated art education which will 
express the personalities of the in- 
dividual children involved—was im- 
portant enough to warrant a full scale 
convention under its auspices. 

In many ways this is amazing. 
Teachers have always been notorious- 
ly conservative. This seminar has 
proven that in a little over twenty 
years, the ideas of a few forward- 
looking educators have been raised to 
an international plane of “respect- 
ability.” It is a significant sign of 
progress made all the more pleasant 
by the excellent coverage in the 
Courier. It will be interesting now 
to watch for a complete report on the 
proceedings of the seminar. 


Reading List 
ANNOTATED List OF Books FOR Sup- 
PLEMENTARY Reapinc. Dorothy 
Kay Cadwallader, Ed. Children’s 
Reading Service, 106 Beekman St., 
New York 38, N. Y. 


quest. 


Free on re- 


The Children’s Reading Service has 
just issued its annual annotated sup- 
plementary reading list of 1.000 titles 
suitable for use from kindergarten to 
the ninth grade. As always. the list 
is well organized, thoroughly indexed. 
and with short but helpful comments 
on each volume. Any teacher in- 
volved with library work will find 
the grading and technical information 
helpful in ordering. There is a sec- 
tion devoted to arts and crafts. The 


catalog will be sent free to any teach 
er. librarian or principal requesting jt 


Supplementary Text 
GrocraPHy Can Be Fun. By Munr 

Leaf. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincoy 

Co. 64 pp. $2. 

Munro Leaf needs no introductio) 
either to teachers or to pupils. His 
books from Ferdinand on through 
The Watchbirds and the entire “cap. 
be-fun” series have sold hundreds oj 
thousands of copies. His newest book 
carries on in his well-established tra. 
dition. It is well written and packed 
with information. The drawings are 
in Leaf’s particularly zany technique. 
As with former books in this series, 
this will be a valuable supplementan 
text—this time for geography. 

Leaf teaches us a pertinent lesso 
in art pedagogy with books like this 
He has integrated his illustrations 
simple, naive. and child-like as they 
are. so well with his text that it is 
almost impossible to separate them. 
They provide that extra little fillip 
which so often marks the difference 
between actually getting a point across 
in a lesson or having it lost. 

Many teachers would do well to tn 
something of this technique. The 
drawings need not be literal or pol- 
ished. Illustrate geography. history. 
arithmetic. science. music. whatever 
you teach with an appropriate sketch. 
Use “stickmen” if you like. They'll 
add a lot to your lessons. From the 
child’s point of view, one picture, no 
matter how elementary. is often more 
superior in teaching impact than 4 
thousand words unsupported by a 
visual experience. 


Music 

THE WHOLE WorLp Sincinc. Com- 
iled By Edith Lovell Thomas. Neu 
York: 1 26pp. 


$2.75. 


Friendship Press. 


This is an intriguing collection of 
songs. Some of them are represent- 
ative of the spirited folk music of 
Europe. Many are rare beauties from 
Africa, Samoa. India, China. Japan 
and other less familiar musical 
sources. A few are simplified ar 
rangements (usually with new words) 
of standard and classical favorites. 

There are endless compilations of 
of them. 
however. are as homogeneous as this 


songs for children. Few 


one. It stresses in all the lyrics and 
supplementary notes the need for 
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working, playing, and worshiping to- 
gether. The title page bears the 
motto. “All are comrades, friends and 
brothers in the fellowship of song.” 
This provides a handy teaching tag. 

The musical arrangements are gen- 
erally simple and singable. Occasion- 
al texts have been included in the 
original languages, most of them re- 
duced to a workable English trans- 
literation. 


Drawing Techniques 
THE ART AND CRAFT OF DRAWING. 

By Vernon Blake. New York: 

Dover Publications. Illustrated. 

4]4pp. $6. 

This is a of the 
standard technical works on drawing. 
The book. first published in 1926. 
was written to combat some of the 
“uncrystallized” movements like fauv- 
ism, cubism. expressionism, and sur- 
realism: movements which Blake in- 
sists all stem from Cézanne. “‘an un- 
couth artist seer.” and father of the 


reissue of one 


“cult of ugliness.” 

The simplest key to an understand- 
ing of the book (it is by no means 
amere students’ guide but addressed 
rather to the advanced craftsman) is 
a quotation from Eugéne Carriére 
cited almost at the start. Carriére, 
who was Vernon Blake’s teacher and 
whose rather loose style of drawing 
he much admired, addressing the stu- 
dents in his atelier said: “I do not 
wish you to paint as I do. I am here 
to point out certain facts in the con- 
struction of the figure which I must 
find rendered in your work; facts 
which | have always found rendered 
in valid work of all periods. How 
you render them is your own affair.” 

Setting aside the obvious impossi- 
bility of separating the “how” of the 
rendering with what was to be ren- 
dered. the important words become 
valid work. Whatever displeases Blake 
for any reason whatsoever simply be- 
comes invalid. 

Yet, despite a hidebound reaction 
to any inner freedom. art teachers 
will doubtless find many helpful sug- 
gestions in this volume for strengthen- 
ing their control of the classical draw- 
ing techniques. There is much to be 
learned from Blake’s detailed con- 
sideration of the aesthetic of Chinese 
and Japanese painting. It is well for 
us all to restudy the drawings of 
Michelangelo and da Vinci and the 
anatomical figures of Vesalius. A re- 
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appraisal of some of the fine French 
draughtsmen like Ingres, Rodin, 
Degas, and Chavannes hurts no one. 
Blake does well to insist that all stu- 
dents do so. 

At all must 
avoid the temptation to consider such 
study as an end in itself. 


costs. however. we 


There is still enough surface appeal 
in a tidy. slick. and anatomically 
“correct” drawing to blind many a 
hesitant teacher. The temptation to 
urge (or even force) a class to strive 
for this false sense of outward verismo 
is more than they can resist. Drawing 
that primarily reflects what the stu- 
dent artist has to say about his sub- 
ject is frowned upon if it is not ren- 
dered according to the laws governing 
“valid work.” 

It is in his tendency to overstress 
a concern for correctness rather than 
emotional expression and psychologi- 
cal truth that Blake’s work is weakest. 
But this conservatism does not negate 
the vast store of highly useful techni- 
cal information with which the book 
is packed. 


Teaching tactics 


(Continued from page 35) 


Designs for Little People 

Design is all about us. Why not 
explain design or the fundamentals 
of design to your children? Your 
pupils can soon gain knowledge that 
designs are made up of pleasing 
shapes and colors. 

The simplest design for a child to 
understand and create is one which 
repeats itself over and over. Any one 
motif repeated in an orderly manner 
is within the creative ability of the 
small child. 

Our first attempt at all-over design 
was the formal type using an orderly 
arrangement of a small motif. The 
class had done a little work in free- 
hand paper tearing and had enjoyed 
it. We decided to use it for our work 
on all-over designs. 

Each child was given a 3” square 
of manila paper. The children folded 
it and then tore a small design out of 
the center. Emphasis was placed on 
making an design. al- 
though the design didn’t have to re- 
semble anything definite. 


interesting 


One lad made a design which we 
looked like a fish. He 
turned it so that when it was side- 
wavs. it looked like a fish. The other 


discovered 


students arranged their motifs check- 
erboard style on the 9x12 manila 
paper. 

The motifs were then used as sten- 
cils, checkerboard style. We discussed 
the coloring. and illustrated the black- 
board, showing that in one square 
we would color the background, and 
the next square we would color the 
motif itself, 

After the motifs had been placed 
on the paper. the children decided on 
the coloring. They found that it was 
a good guide to spot the color by 
putting a tiny mark of the color to 
be used in its proper place. If the 
motif was to be green and the back- 
ground violet, these colors were put 
in with a tiny dot. This way, the chil- 
dren could keep track of which color 
went where. Only two colors were 
used, 

This simple arrangement of simple 
motifs was a valuable exverience in 
preparing the children for further 
work in design. It was so simple that 
even the children who thought they 
had no creative ability found that 
they had learned something of design. 
They had good success, and were thus 
given a boost in self-confidence. 

Toni Cherpes 
Caledonia, Mich. 





By Grade Teachers! For Grade Pupils! 
THE DOING ART BOOKS 


by Jessie Todd, University of Chicago and 

Ann Gale, Chicago Public Schools 
A Four Book Series for Grades 1-8 

Single sets 50c per book—The Teachers Manual 

$1.00 each 
Write for our General Catalog of Art Supplies 
THOMAS RANDOLPH COMPANY 
Dept. JA Champaign, III. 











“FINGER PAINTING AND HOW 1 DO IT” by Ruth 


Faison Shaw. One of the most popular Art Instruction 
books of all time. Miss Shaw originated Finger Paint- 
ing and has been teaching it privately for many years 
The same methods used in her classes are used in this 
book. 


“GIFTS THAT CHILDREN CAN ORAW AND 
MAKE’’ by Anne Reine. 19 useful gifts simple to 
make—Greeting Cards—Paper Plates—Pin Cushions— 
Jewelry Boxes — Rag Dolls — Necklaces, and_ many 
more. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CLAY MODELING by Rosario 
R. Fiore. This book tells you all you need to know 
about clay modeling. Covers: The essential tools— 
Simple forms—Colored clay in use—Action figures— 
Clothing the figure—Flower designs to ete 
—ete. 


DRAWING & PICTURE MAKING by Helen Stockton 
Presents the essentials of drawing and picture making 
in a concise and simple way—leads the student from a 
few trial strokes to the threshold of Water Color and 
Oil Painting — you are told “‘how to arrange your 
work’’ ‘‘what to look for’’—general composition—sti!! 
life arrangement—main elements for landscape—how to 
draw trees—quick sketching, and many other helps to 
cood drawing. Original drawings and pictures by the 
author. $1.00 


Write fer lists. ART-BOOKS-FOR-ALL 
80 €. lith St. ew 


Y. 
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From the editor's desk 


(Continued from page 1) 


make things with clay and decorate 
plates and things. Printing looks nice 
if it is nice and neat. I like to print, 








THE NEW IMPROVED 
CRAYON FOR 
CLASSROOM USE 
oe 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


too. I wish I could write stories for 
people to read. I'd like to bake, too, 
but people would call me a sissy. I’m 
no sissy, but Id still like to bake.” 
Those are only three reactions of 
average children. There are so many 
ways of explaining the world to others 
that children are, day by day, learn- 
ing to touch, feel, and observe. The 
youngsters know what pleases them. 
They know it so well that they want 
to hand on to the grown-ups some- 
thing of the confidence they have 
gained in school. They may draw 
a house with smoke coming out of 
the chimney when they are asked to 
draw an apple. Their work may look 
like a cat or a dog or an apple. It 
is simply the children’s way of ex- 
pressing themselves. You would un- 
doubtedly express yourself differently. 
for you are a grown-up. You must 
understand that children aren’t. 
Since so much emphasis has been 
placed on child education. now is the 
time for the real art teacher to take 





This, fortunately, is not beyond am 
sensitive person’s ability to acquire 
if he is concerned with the general 
education of youth. The art teacher. 
like any other teacher, or any success. 
ful parent, must learn to respect chil. 
dren as children. He must give the 
child a chance to grow by himself, 
A modern teacher must realize the 
overall importance of growth and 
natural development in children. 

Growth is the most important thing 
in art. If we fulfill the art program, 
we will give the child the tools with 
which to work. He can develop a 
greater and richer sensitivity that will 
increase his pleasure and satisfaction 
for all the phases of life. What pleases 
the first-grader may not please the 
adolescent. If the youngest child 
makes a proper beginning. his later 
years will expand in appreciation of 
life and the things that constitute the 
beauty of life. Don’t make him draw 
an apple, a house. or a mouse. Let 
him draw what he wishes. 














Springfield 2, Massachusetts over. A 








teacher of art 
doesn’t need much more than skill. school? 





IT canvas 1S too expensive for 


the paper canvas for 
oil and casein colors 


looks like canvas 


I 


In convenient 10-sheet pads 


Available in rolls, sheets and pads 


Prices subject to change without notic« 


At your send price 


pe 
ye 








Remember when you were in 


Talking shop 
(Continued from page 2) 


Daylight Film and Slide Projector 

Teachers may now show films and slides in the day- 
light. Shades can stay up, windows can remain open. 
The new standard filmstrip and slide projector per- 
mits the teacher to project films in an undarkened 
classroom. The undarkened classroom permits the 
teacher to see her students. The students. in turn, 
can see well enough to take legible notes. A_ built-in 
pointer makes it easy for the projector operator to 
point out objects on the screen. 

With the modern emphasis on audio-visual educa- 
tion, the new standard filmstrip and slide projector 
should make class work more interesting and bene: 
ficial. Needless to say, there are many advantages 
of a dark room over a lighted room. 

The cost of the projector is $114.80. It is dis- 
tributed through audio-visual educational dealers. and 
through school supply distributors. For information, 
address all queries to the Standard Projector & Equip- 
ment Co., Inc., 205 W. Wacker Drive. Chicago. Ill. 
School Progress Chart 

A clever school progress chart has been developed 
for shop teachers. A vocational-technical shop teach- 
er has designed the chart for those shop teachers who 
wish to check and keep tabs on individual student 
project progress. The size of the chart: 17” x 22". 
It records up to 26 students on some 30 different 
projects. Priced 10 for $1.50 or 5 for $1.00, the 
chart or additional information may be obtained from 
School Shop Aids, Box 3216, Philadelphia 21, Pa. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Using films 
and records 








Companion Packages 


Curriculum Films announces the re- 
lease of its new Elementary Library 
#11 consisting of forty full-color 
filmstrips divided into six sets. This 
is the first time such a packaging 
arrangement has been made, and the 
program was carefully tested before 
final groupings were made. Each of 
the sets covers various aspects of a 
single overall topic. 

The topics are as follows. Medieval 
Life (eight filmstrips). This demon- 
strates what it meant to live in medi- 
eval times. It treats in detail eight of 
the most important social orders of 
the day. Medieval Heritage (seven 
flmstrips). This is a companion to 
the first mentioned set. By presenting 
shots of the outstanding products of 
the Middle Ages in a lively manner, 
some of the remoteness of the subject 
is eliminated. The strip on Medieval 
Festivals was photographed in differ- 
ent parts of Europe during the mod- 
ern day counterparts of these timeless 
frolics. 


Animal Homes (six filmstrips) is 
devoted to the main ways in which 
animals find or build their homes. 
Nests, caves, burrows, hollow trees, 
lodges, and insect communities are 
treated. Animal Protection (five film- 
strips) carries the animal environ- 
ment idea forward with strips de- 
voted to body covering, the use of pro- 
lective coloring, protective weapons, 
and defensive and offensive tactics. 


DECEMBER 1951 


Classroom Crafts gives the perti- 
nent details in eight filmstrips on 
raflia work, wire sculpture, paper 
sculpture, clay modeling. plaster cast- 
ing, making puppet heads and hands, 
bodies and costumes, and stages and 
scenery. 

A free teacher’s manual is included 
with all of these sets. 

For the lowest grades (kindergar- 
ten through grade three) Stories 
about Pets recounts six charming 
little tales of children and their pets. 
In addition to the story angle. close- 
up photographs teach the children the 
needs of the animals and how we 
should take care of them. 

Details can be had from Curricu- 
lum Films. 10 East 40th Street, New 
Took Fi, BH. ¥. 


Nature Study 


Birds Are Interesting is a full-color 
picture designed to develop an inter- 
est in ornithology among young chil- 
dren. Through comparative shots, it 
instructs them in the rudimentary 
differences in various general types 
of birds. 

With a young and inexperienced 
audience in mind, the film divides 
birds into simple classifications of 
swimming and wading birds, birds of 
prey, and perching birds. Such fea- 
tures as beaks, feet. and wing charac- 
teristics are illustrated with close-up 
photography. 

The children are shown how the 
physical characteristics of various 


birds are adapted to the way they 
live and eat, such as the hooked bill 
of the hawk for tearing flesh, the 
webbed feet of swimming birds, and 
the shor thick bill of the seed eaters. 
Among the birds shown in the film 
are the emu, penguin, hawk, duck, 
canary, willet, pelican, chicken, gold- 
finch, godwit, toucan, and others. 

The film was produced by Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films and may be 
purchased for $100 or rented for $4 
for one to three days either from 
the main office in Wilmette, Illinois. 
or from any of the seven regional 
libraries, 


Prize Film 


Animals Unlimited, a 16mm film 
depicting the wild life in Kruger 
National Park, South Africa, has just 
won top honors at the recent Edin- 
burgh Film Festival. It is being dis- 
tributed in the United States by Asso- 
ciation Films, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y., and Films of 
the Nations. 62 West 45th Street. 
New York 19, N. Y. 

This is one of the most remarkable 
wild animal films that has come to 
the attention of this department in a 
long while. It required over six years 
to film. Thousands of feet of film 
were shot in the wildest part of 
Africa. Kruger National Park is one 
of the few places left in the world 
where animal life can be seen in 
its natural state. 

In the film we are able to watch 
the animals, from the gentle and 
graceful antelope to the huge and 
terrifying rhinoceros, as they engage 
in the ceaseless struggle for existence. 
Remarkable color closeups of birds 
and animals. combined with scenes 
of breathtaking action both entertain 
and instruct. A background of in- 
digenous sounds and an interesting 
commentary add further meaning to 
the photography. All in all. it is a 
brilliant job. 

Purchase and rental details can be 
obtained from either of the agencies 
listed above. 

(Continued on page 45) 


anew ArT FiLM ANIMULES 


limins color Sale $100 Rental $3.50 
Children are shown creating 
unique animals of their 
own imagination out of 
wire, paper, string, paste, 
paint and trimmings of all 
kinds. 

International Film Bureau, Inc. 

6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2 
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Make musi¢ exciting to chil- 
dren with interesting new mate- 
rial, new ideas from E.M.B. 
You get the most material, the 
best material and get it quick- 
est from E.M.B. — rhythm, 
pre-band, music stories, folk 
dances, singing games, work 
hooks, children’s operettas, 
choruses. 


Educational Music Bureau pro- 
vides school music materials 
for all ages, all occasions, all 
needs, all grades of difficulty. 


W rite for your copy of the big, new 
1951 E.M.B. GUIDE. It is the most 
complete listing of school music mate- 
rials of all publishers available. 


UREAU, Wnts 


30 E. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS, 
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Block printing 
(Continued from page 30) 


use on textile decorating projects 
where the object may be subjected 
to later washings. For that purpose a 
mordant should be 
following manner: 


made in the 


10 or 12 drops of vinegar 

5 or 6 drops of lemon juice 

4 ounces of turpentine (less than 

half a cup) 

Mix with oil paints to a thick paste 
consistency and use as you would 
any block printing ink. When the 
printed design is thoroughly dry, the 
children should lay it face down on 
a newspaper, cover it with a damp 
cloth, and iron it with a hot iron 
to set the colors. Special waterproof 
inks are on the market if you prefer 
to buy them. 

Ordinary block printing ink can be 
made from the following recipe: 

one part boiled linseed oil 

one part varnish 

two parts tempera color 
Mix tempera with linseed oil to make 
a thick paste. Then add the rest of 
the linseed oil and the varnish. Keep 
covered at all times when not in use 
and this ink will give admirable re- 
sults. 

Use a heavy slab of plate glass or 
of porcelain for the palette. The stu- 
dents should squeeze out a portion 
of the ink on the slab and roll it flat 
with a rubber brayer. This is a very 
necessary part of the process since 
it insures smooth printing later. They 
should roll the ink several times until 
they have a smooth film of ink on 
the slab. The brayer should then be 
rolled over the surface of the block 
and the block placed upon the ma- 
terial to be printed. Now they may 
apply pressure. If the children are 
printing small objects, such as Christ- 
mas cards or program covers and 
have an unmounted linoleum block, 
they may run the block and the pa- 
per through an old wringer. Or they 
may tap the back of the block with 
a heavy mallet. If sufficient pressure 
is brought to bear with the hands. 
the children can still achieve a good 
print job. They should not be dis- 
couraged if the first few prints are 
a bit spotty. since this is quite often 
the case. 

Potato and eraser prints are often 
used in conjunction with colored ink 
pads. Several layers of blotting paper 


should be folded to form a pad. This 
pad should be placed in a saucer 
and saturated with colored ink. Then 
the block should be pressed to this 
pad and applied to the paper. Com. 
mercial ink pads may also be used. 

Leaf prints may be made on the 
same principle as regular block prints, 
Large and well formed leaves jp 
which the vein system is well marked 
should be selected. An _ ink-covered 
brayer can be rolled over the surface 
of the leaf and then the leaf pressed 
to a piece of paper. Here, again, a 
wringer proves most useful. 

The uses of block printing are 
legion. Textile decorating. greeting 
cards and program covers have al- 
ready been mentioned. An interest- 
ing class project is the making of a 
yearly calendar. Each page can con. 
tain a different picture in keeping 
with the characteristics of the par. 
ticular month. The blocks can be 
designed by more skillful members 
of the class while all join in the work 
of cutting the design and_ printing 
the calendars. When all the sheets 
are printed, the calendars may be 
assembled and tied together with 
brightly colored yarn. This has been 
a money-making project for many 
clubs. Printed book plates also pro- 
vide a means for raising revenue. 

Alphabet books can be made in 
like fashion. These can be donated 
to children’s hospitals or serve as 
gifts to younger brothers and sisters. 
Large blocks of approximately eight 
inches by ten inches can make prints 
which are suitable to be mounted on 
mats. in frames for wall decorations. 

It is not well to attempt two or 
three tone printing in the elementary 
groups since this is much 
too complicated for their abilities. If 
a touch of additional color is desired. 
it can be added later with tempera 
or water color. This must be done 
with care in order to keep the dis- 
tinctive character of the block print. 
Your children will enjoy themselves 
as they plan, construct. and_ utilize 
their block prints. 


Modeling with homemade clay 


(Continued from page 21) 
gifts you can use it as busy work 


pre CeSS 


for your children, or you can use it 
as an outlet for your own creative 
needs until you are ready for more 
expensive and complicated materials 
like oil paints or easel. 
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ONE-STOP SHOPPING 


Free and Inexpensive 





For your convenience, we bring 
together on this page free and inex- 
pensive booklets, catalogs and sam- 
ples offered by our advertisers. 

Here you will find listed helpful 
teaching material, buying guides 
from reliable school suppliers, and 
some items of personal interest to the 
teacher. 

To obtain these materials quickly, 
write directly to the advertiser. You 
may order by number on the Reader 
Service coupon below, but allow 30 
days for material requested in this 
manner. Starred (7) offers require 
a small payment and requests for 
these items must be sent directly to 
the advertiser. 


BOOKS 

Book List. Art and craft books for the 
classroom teacher. Art-Books-For-All, 
Dept. JA, 80 E. llth St., New York 3, 
N. Y. Adv. on page 36. No. 102. 


CERAMICS 


Catalog. 
plies. Illini Ceramic Service, Inc., 163 


tar 
WW 


Complete line of potters sup 


. Illinois St., Chicago 10, Ill. Adv. on 
page 46. No. 103. 





Seramoglaze folder and price list. Favo 


Ruhl] and Co., Dept. JA, 425 S. Wabash 
Ave.. Chicago §, Ill. Adv. on page 46. 
No. 104. 

DECALS 


Decal—Craft Kit, containing Decals, t 


and Fabri-cals, plus the ‘History of De 


orders 





calcomania” and Decal-Craft Project 
Sheets. The ] 
Dept. G-12 
44] Ad 

FILMS 


Special List. Films on architecture, crafts, 
film art, fine art and instruction. In- 
ternational Film Bureau, Dept. JA, 6 N. 
Michigan, Chicago 2, Ill. Adv. on page 
39. No. 105. 


GENERAL HANDICRAFT 


1951 Catalog of new materials. Craftsman's 
Supply House, Dept. JA, Scottsville, N. Y. 
Adv. on page 45. No. 128. 

*atalog. Send 25 cents to Russo Handi- 
craft Supplies, Dept. j9, 245 S. Spring St. 
Los Angeles 12, Calif. Adv. on page 44. 


DECEMBER 1951 


Catalog. Art Supplies. Thomas Randolph 
Co., Dept. JA, Champaign, Ill. Adv. on 
page 36. No. 107. 


*Catalog. Handicraft Supplies. Send 25 
cents to Dearborn Leather Co., Dept. A- 
12, 8625 Linwood Ave., Detroit 6, Mich. 


x 
Adv. on page 4 


List of Supplies. Dearborn Leather Co. Dept. 
A-12. 8625 Linwood Ave., Detroit 6, 
Mich. Adv. on page 45. No. 126. 


Junior Craft Supplies, catalog. Write di- 
rectly to Griffin Craft Supplies, 5626-] 
Telegraph Ave., Oakland 9, Calif. Be 
sure to state name and address of your 


school. Adv. on page 44. 


Catalog. J. L. Hammett Co., 266 Main St., 


Cambridge, Mass. Adv. on page 45 


No. 119. 


*Handbook of Handicrafts. Send 25 cents 
to Leisurecrafts, Dept. J-5, 907 S. Hill 


St., Los Angeles, Calif. Adv. on page 48 


LEATHERCRAFT 


Catalog. Arrow Leather Handicraft Kits. 
Arrow Leather Goods Mfg. Co., 1439 N. 
Halsted, Chicago 22, Ill. Adv. on page 
44. No. 108. 


Catalog. J. Larson C 8 Trig 
Ave., Dept. 124 thicag 4 A 


MUSIC 


EMB Guide listing equipment, supplies 
and teaching aids for every phase of 











music education. Educational Music 
Bureau, 30 E. Adams St., Ch 3, I 
Adv. on page 40. No. 111. 

PAINT BRUSHES 

Special Catalog of brushes for schools and 


ec } r 


“olleges. Bergen Brush Supplies, Dept 


J-12, Lyndhurst, New Jersey 





page 42. No. 127. 

SCHCOLS 

Catalog. t m 
courses. Calvert School, 3712 E. Tu 
cany Road, Baltimore 10, Md. Adv. on 


SHELLCRAFT 


Catalog. Shells and supplies for making 
shell jewelry and novelties. The Nav- 
lus, Dept. A, Box 1270, Sarasota, Fla. 
Adv No. 117. 


on page 46. 





Service Editor 
Junior Arts and Activities 


TIMELY TEACHER’S AIDS 


328 329 330 


ONE-STOP SHOPPING 


to advertiser.) 


Name__ 





Street Address__ . 
ee ee — 


Subject____ 





Reader Service Order Coupon 


542 North Dearborn Parkway, Chicago 10, Ill. 


Please send a copy of each publication whose number I have circled below. 
(These numbers correspond to the numbers in the descri 


Please send material numbered below, corresponding to the numbers in the de 
scriptions above. (Listings with (je) requiring stamps or coin must be sent direct 


(Please Print) 


; geting 
iption on pages 34 and 35.) 


33] 332 333 
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GIFTS FoR CHILOREN 


LZZzzz# 
GIANT SIZE PACKET OF ETT, 
Christmas Art Material Plere 
Filled with all new, easy - to- make Packer 
items that will make this Christmas 
asier for you and so thrilling for the 
hildren, The packet i complete, 
tinted actual size on lored stock 
ready to use Giant pack include 
(jifts, Toys, Greeting Decora 
tions, ete just about everything you will want for the 


Christmas season 


Supply limited. Send your order NOW don't be dis 
ippointed by being too late Giant Christmas Art Packet 
ready to ship immediately only $1.00 postpaid 


CHRISTMAS ART SERVICE, Box 508-B, Park Ridge, III. 


BE PREPARED for CHRISTMAS 
Get your Christmas Room, Window and 
Blackboard decorations NOW. Ann Marie's Ayn Packets 
contain material previously used in TEACHER-PLANS 
Each packet contains actual size and ready-to- = mate- 
rial one from list below—immediate shipment. 
CIAL CHRISTMAS PACKETS 
4it Chrictans Activity 501 Wiseman Poster 
428 Night Before Christmas 430 Christmas Caids 
429 Christmas Morning 306 Early American 
Christmas Poster 
412 Christmas Blackboard Borders and Window Picture 
OTHER CHRISTMAS PACKETS 
707 Christmas on “s 
O07 Special Pack 5 
OTHER NN MARIE 10c PACKE rs 
403 Winter 426 Lincoln 
404 Spring 427 Washington 
410 Easter 317 Indians 
416 Patriotic 304 Eskimo 
401 Window Pictures 201 Safety Posters 
400 Blackboard Borders 202 Character Posters 
Order Now — Shipped Immediately 
ANN MARIE, Dept. C-34, 5932 Newburg, Chicago 31, I! 














TO enum THE 
CREATIVE HAND OF 
TEACHER AND PUPIL 


Bergen Brushes 
We (sz 


FLAT SHOW CARD BRUSHES 
Series 65 





Finest selected ox hoir 
that works to a chiseled edge ossur 





ing full square edges 


ROUND EASEL BRUSHES 
Series 700 Long hondied brush. Very 
bes! selected quality genuine camels 


hair suitable for easel paint and 
























tempera. Hoirs are firmly set and 
work to a long point 


SABLE WATER COLOR BRUSHES 
Series 149 A fine red sable brush 
created to meet the most exacting 





demands yet reasonably priced, 








Available 
oll sizes, 
00 thru 12. 





Send for special catalog 
of brushes for schools 
ond colleges. Write 
direct to Dept. J-12 

BERGEN BRUSH SUPPLIES 

LYNDHURST, N. J. 
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Christmas around the world 


(Continued from page 33) 


recite Christmas poems in the streets 
onlookers. 
Homes are decorated with flowers 
chrysanthemums, violets, and bright 
These decorations take 
the place of our evergreen decor- 
tions. Italians have no Christmas tree. 
Christmas Eve is a Fast Day, which 
begins the Italian’s solemn religious 
observance of Christmas. The Yule- 
log is lighted in the fireplace and the 
family gathers around it. 
characteristic 


and receive coins from 


holly berries. 


A typical 
of the Italian Christ- 
mas is the “Presepio,.” which is dear 
Italian. The 
Presepio is a miniature manger scene 
with tiny figures carved of wood, over 
which prayers are said and beautiful 
poems of the Nativity are recited. 
The Presepio takes the place of the 
Christmas tree. 

\ great banquet of carefully pre- 
pared food is enjoyed together with 
Christmas music. 


to the heart of every 


Gifts are then drawn 
from a large crock called the “Urn 
of Fate.” Many Italian children place 
their shoes on the hearth and some 
hang up their stockings for “La Be- 
fana.” who is their Santa Claus. She 
is known to be a stern woman who 
enters the house through the chimney. 
carrying a cane in one hand and 

bell in another. 
arrival and then leaves good children 


She announces her 


gifts and bad children bags of ashes. 

In the Netherlands. 
is the children’s holiday. It is known 
as the Feast of St. Nicholas. and on 
this day the customs associated with 
Christmas are celebrated. There is 


December 6 


feasting. family reunions, presents. 
many surprises, and great rejoicing 
among the boys and girls. St. 


Nicholas. also known as Santa Claus. 
is the patron saint of children. He 
appears in full costume of embroi- 
dered robe, glittering with gems and 
gold, headdress and gloves. On St. 
Nicholas Eve. the children leave their 
wooden shoes filled with hay for the 
which the Saint 
He dis- 
tributes candies, toys, treasures. books 
and trinkets. Sometimes he carries 
a birch-rod under his arm, advising 
parents to give scoldings instead of 
toys to bad children. 


Saint’s horse on 
jumps from roof to roof. 


December 25 is the religious holi- 
day. There are services in the 





churches and quiet family gathe rings 
at home, where special Christmas 
cakes and chocolates are served. Oy 
Christmas Eve a group of boys usual. 
ly don fantastic costumes. One bo, 
carries a star. 
candles 
This procession 
marches the streets singing Gloria, 


is a star-bearer who 
shaped lantern with many 
mounted on a pole. 





The northern countries of Norway 
and Sweden still cling to their old 
customs. In fact. the Scandinavian 
peoples carry their customs to wher. 
ever they settle. Preparations for 
Christmas are begun weeks in ad- 
The house is cleaned and gaily 
decorated. A great amount of food is 
cooked and prepared. Special meats 
are roasted, various types of breads 
are prepared, fancy cakes and cookies 
are baked, and other native foods are 
prepared for the long holiday. Festiv- 
ities begin on Christmas Eve with an 
elaborate supper. After this the family 
gathers around the tree where they 
have worship and singing. 


vance, 


On Christmas Eve. the Norwegian 
children tie bundles of oats and com 
on fences and roofs, trees, barns, and 
high poles for the birds’ feast. After 
the Christmas Eve dinner, the chil: 
dren have jolly times around the tree. 
and hunt for their gifts which are 
hidden about the home. Yule-logs 
are burned in many homes. Strolling 
musicians go from house to house 
singing and playing festive songs. 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
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During the two weeks of holidays 
the table is continually set for any 
guests or travelers who are welcome 
to come for food and shelter. 

The Swedish Christmas festival 
lasts for thirteen days. This is a time 
for special kindness and generosity to 
family. friends, animals, and birds. 
Symbolic of the Swedish Christmas 
is the pole on which a sheaf of grain 
has been placed for the birds’ dinner. 
The tree is decorated on Christmas 
Eve. Everyone joins in the ceremony 
of placing gold and silver stars. col- 
ored flags, paper baskets full or rai- 
sins, almonds and fruits, paper flow- 
ers. long colored paper streamers. 
colored glass balls. and candles on 
the tree. 

Santa Claus, having arrived by sled. 
distributes pretty gifts and gives ad- 
vice to the children. Everyone sings 
and dances around the tree and has 
a jolly time. 

In the morning, the families go to 
church in sleds drawn by horses laden 
with rows of silver-toned bells. Early 
church is attended by everyone on 
Christmas morning. although through- 
out the season religious and secular 
observances are held. 

In Mexico and countries 
south of the border, where there are 
few seasons of frost and snow, Christ- 


other 


mas is celebrated during our winter, 
which is their summer. In tropical 
Mexico. where Roman Catholicism is 
the state religion, every home is deco- 
rated with flowers and has an altar 
erected with a representation of the 
nativity. in preparation for the Po- 
sadas. The Posadas means “resting 
place” and commemorates the jour- 
ney Mary and Joseph took from 
Nazareth to Bethelehem. The Po- 
sadas begins on December 16th. and 
groups of nine families hold one cele- 
bration every night until Christmas 
Eve. The people meet in different 
homes. Carrying candles and follow- 
ing an image of the Virgin and 
Joseph. they re-enact the search for 
shelter. stopping at the door of each 
room and pleading in a Latin chant 
for entry. In the last room, they are 
admitted. and there they sing their 
thanks. 

Parties are held out-of-doors about 
a week in advance of Christmas Eve. 
The Mexican children hang small 
jars or vases from the ceiling or 
stockings from the mantelpieces. The 
stockings are filled with candy. toy 
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fruits, clay dolls in bright-colored 
clothes, and copies of painted wooden 
masks. The Mexican Santa Claus is 
pictured as riding through the air 
in his reindeer-drawn sleigh — and 
scampering down the chimney with 
his pack of presents. 

A Southern Hemisphere Christmas 
in Brazil falls in mid-summer. This 
gives their Christmas the character 
istics of a summer festival with flow 
ers for decorations. fireworks, picnics. 
fiestas and boat excursions. The re- 
ligious phase is the same as in othei 
Catholic countries. Various customs 
brought from the United States have 
crept into the Brazilian Christmas 
celebrations. Papa Noel. dressed like 
Santa Claus. comes in with his rein- 
deer and sleigh bringing the Christ- 
mas tree and the stockings. Gifts are 
exchanged on Christmas Eve and 
much fun is had by all. 

In the United States ... “Oh wait.” 
one traveling man said to the other. 
“look at the time. 
it’s almost 


Gracious sakes 
They 
and grasped hands. “Merry Christ- 
mas. friend.” they said to one another. 
Then they looked at me and smiled. 


“Merry Christmas to you. my lad.” 
Then they were gone, 


Christmas.” rose 


. . Two travelers who met one 
winter night and talked between them- 
And I listened. 


Stories in clay 


(Continued from page 15) 


selves. 


Thus we come across one of the 
most important problems to be solved 
in the training of the blind. or any 
handicapped children. We must re- 
duce the isolation and frustration of 
the blind child. We can do this by 
intelligent assistance and guidance. 
The handicap of blindness may keep 
the individual child from taking his 
place and being accepted in the seeing 
world of which he is so much a part. 

This should be our challenge. the 
challenge of the home and of the 
community. The community approach 
to child blindness is very important. 
There should be wide interest and an 


increased understanding on the part, 


of professional and lay people. This 
is very essential in helping the blind 
child prepare and adjust himself to 
the life ahead. 
institutions can do much to help pro- 


Private and public 


vide for the necessary playgrounds 
and training grounds for the many 
(Continued on page 48) 


ART INSTRUCTORS 


Teach Basic Principles 
of Color and Design 
in Home Decoration! 





Regardless of 












talent—any child 
can create artistic 
effects with... 


Just dip Decals in 
water to apply. Even 
the slowest child 

becomes an artist! 


DECAL BORDERS 










Decals in continuous 
design add new scope 
to Decal-Craft for 
interior decoration. 





New iron-on 
transfers in brilliant 
color make fabric 
decoration easy. 


FREE 


1 Kit of Decals, 
Borders & Fabri-cals 

2 “History of 
Decalcomania” 

3 Decal-Craft Project 
Sheets 


0° °° Clip and Malla 
SkeeMEYERCORDZ. 


Educational Department Dept. G-12 
5323 W. Lake St., Chicago 44 

Please send me the complete Decal-Craft 
Kit, containing Decals, Borders and 
Fabri-cals, plus the “History of Decal- 


comania™” and Decal-Craft Project Sheets 
6 —————— —— 
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NOW — cometete 


JUNIOR CRAFT 
Supplies By Mail 


SELECT from one of America’s larg- 
est, most complete stocks of handcraft 
supplies . . . everything you need for 
junior craft work! Materials, tools, 
accessories and instructions for bead 
craft, beginner's leather work, textile 
and china decorating, raffia work, 





block printing, scores of other crafts! 
All items fully described in our new 
100-page catalog . 
free copy now. 


. Write for your 


NEW 


116-PAGE 

CATALOG 
— Sent free to 
craft teachers; 
provided name 
and address of 
your school are 
given. 


GRIFFIN CRAFT SUPPLIES 
Since 1924 


5626-J Telegraph Avenue 
Oakland 9, California 








| Talking shop 
| (Continued from page 38) 


Scrap Iron and Steel Drive 

Inventories of American steel mills 
and foundries are at a dangerously 
low level. Record-breaking steel pro- 

| duction and continued large scale ex- 
| pansion of productive capacities have 
forced scrap inventories way down. 
A program to recover heavy supplies 
| of dormant iron and steel scrap is 
| needed to keep the mills and found- 
| ries busy through the winter. 

The pamphlet, “Scrap for Steel 
Mills and Foundries for Defensa” 
outlines the nature of the scrap short- 
age problem and the steps being taken 
to solve it. Because the job of get- 
ting in the scrap oftentimes cuts 
across the toes of many other types 
of industries, even including those 
whose primary interests are not in 
the metal working field, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is distributing the 
pamphlet to all trade associations, 
chambers of commerce, and to all 
trade and business presses. 

Copies may be obtained by address- 
ing queries to the Department of Com- 
merce, National Publication Author- 
ity, Office of Public Information, 
Washington 25, D. C. Local scrap 
mobilization committees have been 

organized throughout 800 cities to 
begin the program of scrap collecting. 
Americans are urged to cooperate 
and add their efforts to the new drive 
for defense. Any necessary informa- 
tion will gladly be forwarded to you 
from your local Department of Com- 
merce field office. 


A Plea From the 
National Wildlife Federation 
Your help is vitally important to 
the conservation program. You can 
help conserve, protect, and restore 
America’s natural resources. The con- 
servation program includes control- 
ling erosion of valuable topsoil by 
proper soil practices and treatment. 
stopping the depletion of forest timber 
from fire, mismanagement and disease 
by scientific forest management, and 
stopping the pollution of our river 
systems, which endangers our aquatic 
life and public health. Your help 
will provide America’s wildlife with 
adequate food and shelter for its sur- 
vival and will conserve the environ- 
ment that wildlife requires. 


The National Wildlife Federation. 





3308 14th St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C., is offering for sale a series 
of thirty-six different wildlife cop. 
servation stamps. They are color. 
fully reproduced from original paint. 
ings done exclusively for the National 
Wildlife Federation by the country’s 
foremost nature artists. 

The stamps have many uses: gifts 
to children, schools and_ hospitals, 
etc. Their main purpose, however, js 
the contribution they make toward 
the intelligent management of the 
basic resources of the nation. 

Cost of one sheet of thirty-six 
stamps is $1.00. Send for your sheets 
today. 


Soap Sculpture Competition 
Anniversary 

In the past twenty-five years. soap 
sculpture has won a special place for 
itself in art education by providing 
a practical and interesting approach 
to three-dimensional art expression, 
Working “in the round” on soap has 
an unfailing fascination and, art edu- 
cators agree, represents a rewarding 
experience for both teachers and stu- 
dents. All of the carefully developed 
teaching aids are available again this 
year. 

You are cordially invited to have 
your classes participate in the 25th 
Annual National Soap Sculpture Com- 
petition and to order the helpful 
teaching aids offered by the commit. 
tee. Once again this competition pro- 
vides a recognized, worthwhile outlet 
for the talents and creative imagina- 
tions of young people throughout 
America. As in previous years, the 
activities of the National Soap Sculp- 
ture Committee have the complete 


endorsement art and 


of leaders in 
art education. 

All information, answers to ques 
tions, introduction sheets and entry 
blanks may be obtained by writing 
to the National Soap Sculpture Com- 
mittee, 160 Fifth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y. 


Play Schools Association 
Meeting 

Bennett Cerf, author, well-known 
publisher, and president of Random 
House, Inc., will be the chief speaker 
at the annual meeting of the Play 
Schools Association. The meeting will 
be held Thursday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 8, at 4 o'clock on the roof of 
the St. Regis Hotel, Fifty-fifth Street 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
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and Fifth Avenue. New York, N. Y. 


ton, . 

sries Mrs. Adele S. Mossler. director. 
oii will review the activities of the past 
slor. year. In addition, she will outline 


current demands being made on the 
Association for consultation and guid- 


aint. 
onal 


iy’, ance by parents, children’s institu- 

‘~ & tions, and public and private agencies. 
gifts She will also present some of the edu- 
tals cational and social forces in the chil- 
w. te dren’s field which are affecting the 
ward Association’s work of developing 


the good play programs for school-age 

children in their out-of-school hours 

y-six and play periods, 

heets 
Children and Youth in Illinois 

The summarized findings of the 

Governor’s Committee for Illinois on 

the Midcentury White House Confer- 


soap ence for Children and Youth has been 
e for published in booklet form. The book- 
ding let is being released after two years 
‘oach of state-wide research on conditions 
sion. affecting children. It will form the 
» has basis for proposed changes in legisla- 
edu- tion and local efforts toward improve- 
rding ment of school and educational con- 
| stu- ditions throughout the state. 
oped In addition to having immediate 
1 this news interest, the booklet serves from 
time to time as a valuable reference 
have for source material for subjects touch- 
25th ing upon children and youth. Single 
Con- copies are available to the public at 
*Ipful 20¢ each. A discount of 25% is 
nmit- allowed on quantities of 100 or more. 
| pro- Address the Governor’s Committee 
outlet for Illinois on the Midcentury White 
gina- House Conference for Children and 
rhout Youth, 848 No. Dearborn Street, 


;, the 
sculp- 
aplete 

and 


Chicago 10, Illinois, for copies and 
further information. 


New Ceramic Kit 

In response to popular demand, 
Mildred Bell, author of “Practical 
Ceramics,” has designed a new kit 
for the beginner in the hobby of ce- 
ramics. The kit contains a generous 
amount of materials, all 
tools, and an 


ques- 
entry 
riting 
Com: 
York 


necessary 
instruction book to 
make it easier for the beginner to 
create many 
pottery. 

The materials are arranged com- 
pactly in a strong box with handles 
for easy carrying. Manufactured by 
Bell Ceramics, Inc., 21 Midland Ave., 
Montclair, N. J., the kit sells retail 
for $6.95. Write to the Bell Ceram- 
ics Company for additional informa- 
tion, 


interesting pieces of 


cnown 
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veaker 
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ig will 
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| The individual and class 
(Continued from page 26) 


Everyone had confidence. As the chil- 
dren painted, the teacher encouraged 
them, calling attention to the good 
points in each child’s work. 

The children learned from each 
other. The room was alive with cre- 
ative activity. Some of the poorest 
artists in the class had the best de- 
signs. The children learned to respect 
the teacher. They liked her new 
teaching tactics. She had made it 
possible for the poor art student to 
draw and draw successfully. 

“Gosh,” said one good drawer to 
a young boy who couldn’t draw a 
straight line. “did you paint that 
flower? Show me 
how, will ya?” The smile from the 
young flower designer was pay enough 
for a lesson well presented. 

Every art 
successful 


That’s sure nice. 


could be as 
classes if 


teacher 
with her she 
wanted to be. Art needs more teach- 
ers with a new outlook. Kids need 
more teachers with a new outlook. 
Let’s hope both art and the kids will 
get them. 


Films and records 


(Continued from page 39) 


New Record Library 

Mr. Irving Green, president of Mer- 
cury Records has announced the 
foundation of Mercury Record Cor- 
poration Educational Service. The 
aim of this service is to give schools 
a well-rounded library of recordings 
suited to the needs of the teacher or 
librarian interested in the use of 
records in progressive audio-visual 
education. Mercury Records will work 
in connection with Dr. Miller McClin- 
tock, Chairman of the Board of the 
Sound Book Press Society. 

The entire program is being di- 
rected for the company by Mr. Ben 
Deutschman, a former public school 
music teacher. Mr. Deutschman feels 
that his greatest service in the field 
can come from answering inquiries 
and receiving suggestions from work- 
ers in the field. His office will be 
happy to receive communications 
from interested teachers and librari- 
ans. Address all inquiries to: Mr. 
Ben Deutschman, Mercury Record 
Corporation Educational Service, 
Room 1500, 1475 Broadway, New 

| York 18, N. Y. 











America’s Best Source of Supplies for | 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 
Everything from Beginners’ Kits of 
READY CUT projects, to supplies and 
leathers for advanced hobbyists. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


All materials, moderately-priced tool- 
ing leathers, calfskin, etc., top quality. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 
for FREE Our established policy is to ship or- 
CATALOG ders the same day we receive them. 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 1241 Chicago 24, om. 


Write foday 
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of NEW MATERIALS 








Mat Fi 
CRAFTSMAN SUPPL 
SCOTTSVILLE, N.Y 


HANDICRAFT 
SUPPLIES 


FOR THE CLASSROOM 


We carry a complete 
line of supplies for 21 
different crafts. Mate- 
rials, tools, patterns 
and instructions for all 
crafts available for im- 
mediate delivery. We 
offer you high quality 
merchandise at reason- 
able prices and prompt, 
efficient service. 

Give us a try and we 
will do the best to 
place you on our list 
of satisfied customers. 








Leathercraft 
Metalcraft 
Woodburning 
Corkcraft 
Rubber Molds 
Shellcraft 
Braiding 
Glass Etching 
Feltcraft 
Beadcraft 
Amberolcraft 
Block Printing 


























Send for free list- 
ing or 25¢ for com- 
plete catalog 


DEARBORN LEATHER CO. 


Dept. A-12 
8625 Linwood Ave., Detroit 6, Michigan 











For You 





HAMMETT 


Catalog lists all items needed 
for working in leather, wood, 
basketry, reed, pottery. Also 
weaving, printing, metal craft, 
Looms, 
and instruction aids 


and bookbinding. 
books, 
are listed. Complete tools and 


supplies for school, home, 
shop crafts, and art courses. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 266 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me a free copy of your Catalog 

Name... 

Address seditilaiinns 

My School is... 











The 
PUPPETEERS OF AMERICA 


A non-profit organization founded in 1937 
PUBLISHES 
Its own magazine — PUPPETRY 
JOURNAL. 
SPONSORS 
An annual Festival, and an Institute 
for concentrated study. 


Membership includes Professionals, 
Teachers, Amateurs, Hobbyists, Ther- 
apists, Librarians, Recreation Leaders. 


For membership and other information write: 
WILLIAM IRELAND DUNCAN 
Box 543 


Western College Oxford, Ohio 











Calvert Crafts Course 
For children 7 to 12 years old 


@ A program of pleasurable 
handicrafts and activities for 
rainy days or the sick-c-bed 
child. The Course includes 
basic materials, a guidebook, 
and two books brimming with 
ideas for self-entertainment 
with useful handwork. Unique, 
instructive, entertaining. Your 
child may develop a lifelong 
hobby or craft. 


@ Internationally known Calvert ‘School-at- 
Home” Courses with books and supplies also 
available. Kindergarten through 9th grade. 
Guidance by Calvert teachers. Catalog. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 


3712 E. Tuscany Road Baltimore 10, Md. 








SSERAMO . }.7' 
ECONOMY AND ) 
RESULTS 


It bakes in an sana pm why ease in 
handling Seramo qualifies it for many 
types of modeling. The endorsement of 
use given it by art teachers, special craft 
classes and studios is proof of its practical 
value. Would you like a folder telling of 
the Enamels and 
Seramoglaze,and fs 
listing prices? FAVOR, RUHL & CO., 
425 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 5, tll. 














CERAMIC MATERIALS 
KILNS @ GLAZES e CLAYS 
School Discount 
Send for free catalog containing com- 

plete line of potters’ supplies. 
ILLINI CERAMIC SERVICE, INC. 
163-169 W. Illinois St., Chicago 10, Il. 











Make Your Own 
Shell Jewelry and Novelties 
For The Best in Shellcraft Supplies 
THE NAUTILUS 


Dept. A P.O. Box 1270 
FREE CATALOG SARASOTA, FLA. 











TEACHERS to 
secure members 
Free buttons and PICTURE for School. 
BIBLE-READING CLUB 
Apt. 1-E, N. Y. C. 23 


257 W. 68th St., 


46 












Dolls and puppets 

(Continued from page 7) 
lowered. and either hand could be 
raised higher than the other by tilt- 


ing the stick which had the strings 


fastened at either end. These three- 
string puppets were easy to make 


and easy to handle. 

The children did not feel any need 
for strings on the feet. for they moved 
their puppets about as did the sec- 
ond-graders. One of the outstanding 
educational values of this work was 
that both the teacher and the children 
realized that they could invent their 
own puppets and invent ways to make 
them 

The pupils did not feel that they 
must have printed instructions every- 
they want to entertain them- 
It was more fun to make their 
own puppets in their cwn way than 
to have elaborate patterns and in- 


move. 


time 


selves. 


structions arranged by some other 
person. 

Quite often adults and children 
consider puppetry a very intricate 


subject and the procedure much too 
difficult for them to attempt. Art 
teachers all United States 
are endeavoring to encourage chil- 
dren to be inventive, to try out their 
and have some faith 
own ability. If one wishes to go into 
the making of puppets and marion- 
ettes as a hobby. 


over the 
in their 


ideas. 


these first individual 


attempts will lead him into more 
and more interesting phases of the 


subject. The more complicated ways 
of making marionettes will then be 
taken a step at a time and under- 
The art of the puppeteer will 
be more interesting, and new ideas 
may be added to what other people 


stood. 


have developed. 

For school children, the work is 
worthwhile though they 
never go deeply into the subject or 
in any 


very even 


of its finer ramifications. 


A Norwegian tie 


(Continued from page 9) 

cutout on each end upon which single 
colored wool thread is wound, should 
be moved through the forming shed. 
Sometimes it is necessary to break 
adhesions with a probing hand to 
permit the woof thread to be placed 
properly. Then the of the 
warp should be relaxed slightly and 
the tension of the woof increased to 


tension 


move the warp threads closely to- 












a. & 
Completing the project is simple, 
To secure the fabric. the children cap 
begin by knotting the warp threads jin 
bunches of three or four on both ends 
of the finished tie and cutting them to 
about one-inch length. The childrep 
must also interlace the two loose ends 
of the woof thread. This secures the 
fabric and completes the project. 
The children will be very pleased 
And they 
make another because 
was so much fun! 


gether. See illustrations 2. 


to possess a Norwegian tie. 
will like to 


the weaving 


statement of Ownership 


October 8, 195 
OW NERSHIP 
CIRCULATION 
ACT OF CONGRESS 
AS AMENDED By 


STATEMEN ae 
MANAGE} MEN 

REQUIRED BY 
OF AUGUST 2 


rHE 
AND 
‘THE 
1912, 


THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND 
JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States 
Code, Section 233) OF JUNIOR ARTS & 


ACTIVITIES | published 
July and August, at Chicago, 
October 1, 1951. 

State of Illinois 

County of Cook 


monthly, — except 
Illinois, for 


Notary Public in and for the 
aforesaid, personally appeared 
G. E. von Rosen, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the business manager of the JUNIOR ARTS 
& ACTIVITIES magazine and that the follow 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and beliei 
a true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily, weekly, semi-weekly or tn 
weekly newspaper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, as amended by the Acts of March 3 

1933, and July 2, 1946, (section 537, Postal 
Regulations), printed on the reverse 


Before me, a 
State and county 


Laws and 


f this form, to-wit: 

The names and addresses of the pub 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and _ business 
managers, are: Publisher, The Jones Publish 
ing Co, 542 N. Dearborn Street, Chicag 
10, Ill.; Editor, Dr. F. Louis Hoover, 542 N 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, LIL; Managing 
Editor, B. Munson ; Business Manager, 
G. E. von Rosen, 542 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 10, Lllinois. 

2, The owner is: (if owned by a corpo 


ration, its name and address must be stated 
ind also immediately thereunder the name 
and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
one per cent or more of total amount of stock 
If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address 
aus well as those of each individual member 
must be given.) 

The Jones Publishing Co., 542 N 
Street, Chicago 10, III 

Stockholde rs: 


Dearborr 


G. E. von Rosen, 542 N, Dearborn Street 
Chicago 10, IN. 
3. The known bondholders, mortgagees and 


ther security holders owning or holding 
percent or more of total amount of bonds 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upor 
the books of the company as trustee or im any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the per 
son or corporation for whom such trustee ! 
acting; also the statements in the two para 
graphs show the affiant’s full knowledge ané 
belief as to the circumstances and_ conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the con 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner 

5. The average number of copies of eaci 
issue of his publication sold or distributed 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub 
scribers during the twelve months preceding the 
date shown above was (This information 1s tf 
quired from daily, weekly, semiweekly and tn 
weekly newspapers only.) 

G. E. von Rosen, Business Managet 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
day of October, 1951 
(Seal) 

(My 


Betty Lou Munson 


commission expires March 10, 1954) 
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Making finger puppets 
(Continued from page 19) 


sary. |The good portions of old pink 
undies will do fine.) See that the 
young puppet makers stitch the edges 
down so that the cloth will stay rolled. 
Then have them stitch the top. 

The made of the 
same pink material, cut like mittens, 
stitched around. and turned inside 
out, leaving the wrists open. These 
should be sewed to the cuffs of the 
sleeves. leaving the sleeves hollow 
for the fingers to fit into while ma- 
nipulating the puppet. 

The children can design and make 
their own choice of feet for their 
puppets. Different colored fabrics 
will blend in well for the feet or 
For the skirt. the children 
can use a man’s handkerchief with 
a bright plaid border 


hands can be 


shoes. 


any other 

Have the 
pupils sew together the borders. turn 
down both ends about an eighth of 
an inch, gather at the top. drawing 
it together to fit the top of the legs. 
They can sew this onto the top of 
the legs. The skirt is complete. 

Now have them sew the collar of 
the slip-over to the neck of the paper 
head. leaving a half inch of the 
collar to 


material can be used. too. 


turn down and cover the 
The children can set the 
legs. etc. to the bottom of the slip- 
over in the front only . and the 
girl puppet is made. 

For the boy, the slip-over and the 
hands and feet are made the same 
as for the girl puppet. The legs may 
be a piece of an old sock two inches 
long and rolled until it is about three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter. This 
should be sewed inside the bottom 
of the pants leg. Pants may be made 
by fashioning a pattern of the type 
that the children want for their pup- 
pet. The pants need not have hems. 
The hems can be turned under when 
the children sew on the rolled legs. 

Finishing touches will add the ex- 
\ra something to the dolls. Soon the 
children will have their dolls com- 
pleted. They will love them. Have 
the pupils write dialogues for their 
puppets. These dialogues can be on 
the order of the old vaudeville days. 
Many children will go modern and 
steal dialogues from television. At 
any rate. the children will learn and 
keep busy. And they'll have fun 
while doing it. . 


stitching. 
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Ditferent Christmas trees 


(Continued from page 5) 


actual snowflakes. These blueprints 
make striking tree decorations, 
A milliner in our town stops holi- 


day traffic with her hat tree. decked 


with wee felt hats gaily trimmed with 
flowers. The 
same idea can be adapted to school 
use. Let the 


own 


ribbon, and feathers. 


children create their 


hats or substitute other items 


for the hats. 


Just get 


Possibilities are endless. 
the children started. They 


will do the rest. 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions vk 


"Best Brownies 


Brownies are always popular. These espe- 
cially because they are the particular type of 
great big “juicy” Brownie—extra choco- 
latey and thick. And they can be served for 


a refreshment or a dessert all by themselves, 


Anything that tastes so good might be just 


the thing for your pra for a money-raiser. 



















You might even enjoy giving these 
Brownies a whirl to treat 
yourself, your family or friends, 
They are not hard to make 

and don’t take a lot of time or 


fussing over. 


The smooth, enjoyable chewing of delicious 


WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM is such a natural 


pleasure no wonder this little, inexpensive treat is so 


popular. The refreshing flavor gives you a little 
lift. And, chewing helps keep teeth bright. 


we hope you find interesting and useful 





in America” 





Easy to make these 
“Best Brownies” 


Y, c. butter, creamed 
lec.sugar 2 eggs, slightly beaten 
l tsp. vanilla % c. sifted flour 
24 c. nut meats 
2 sq. bitter chocolate, melted 


Add sugar to the creamed butter. 
Mix in eggs. Add the vanilla. 
Stir in the flour. 
Add chocolate and 
nuts. Use 8” pan 
lined with wax 
paper. Bake 25 
min. 325° F. pre- 
heated. TIP—Don’'t 
over bake. These are 
the new “Under- 
done” Brownies. 
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MADE FOR 
EACH OTHER 


=~ ALABASTINE 
DRY POWDER 


ART COLORS 


AND 


“FINGER-TIP” 


FINGER PAINTING 
SOLUTION 





Use Art Colors for 
brush work, or mix 
with "“Finger-Tip" 
Solution for finger 
painting and you 
have an economical 
combination that 
gives you top per- 
formance at low cost. 


No extra paints, no 
extra color series to 
buy, when you team 
up Alabastine Art 
Colors with Alabas- 
tine “Finger-Tip.” 


@ AT YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALER @ 
ALABASTINE PAINT PRODUCTS 
Division of 
CHICAGO BRONZE & COLOR WORKS 
2639-75 W. Grand Ave. Chicago 12, Ill. 


NEW!... 


GIANT HANDBOOK 
OF HANDICRAFTS 


The new giant handbook with 
more than 100 pages 





thousands 





of items—is just off the presses. 
It contains complete information 
on Leathercraft, Metalcraft, Cer- 
amics, Textile Colors and more 
than a score of other handicrafts. 


Send 25c in coin or stamps. Your 
money will be refunded with your 
order of $5.00 or more. 


SEND NOW! 
for this 
valuable, 
informative 
handbook 
Dept. J-5 


LeisureCratts 


907 So. HILL ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF 








Stenciling with sponges 
(Continued from page 27) 


pushed by a pole. When the hooker 
discovers the sponge, he lowers his 
pole and detaches the sponge from the 
bottom by means of the hook on the 
pole. This is what is known as the 
primitive or old-fashioned type of 
sponge fishing. It can be used only in 
in-shore water areas where the sur- 
face is calm and where the water is 
clear and not too deep. 

In Greece, the Philippines, and 
along the Libyan coast, nude divers 
dive for sponges without using div- 
ing equipment. The deeper waters 
off Florida and Greece hold good 
sponges, but more elaborate diving 
equipment is needed. 

Deep sea equipment consists of a 
regular type diving suit, scaphander, 
and a boat that has a mechanically 
operated air pump. A “gangave.” 
which is a small dredge, is used off 
the coast of Libya. This implement 
is highly destructive. The western 
hemisphere prohibits divers from us- 
ing it to obtain sponges. The sponges 
that are picked around Cuba, the 
Bahamas, Turkey, and the Caicos is- 
lands are picked exclusively by hook- 
ers. 

After the sponges are gathered, they 
are cleaned aboard the boats, on 
land, or are placed in small ponds 
along the shore where the soft parts 
of the sponge rot away. These ponds 
are known as “crawls.” After a given 
period of time, the skeletons are taken 
out, the sponge is squeezed, rinsed in 
clear sea water and placed on the 
beaches or strung on lines and dried 
in the air. After they are dry. they 
are inspected, sized, and sent to your 
neighborhood grocery or hardware 
store. Most sponges are sorted, clean- 
ed, and bleached before they reach 
your hands. 
dyed. 


Some sponges are even 


A piece of most any kind of sponge 
will do for stenciling. First, you 
must have your students design a 
stencil or two. Figure 1, The Dande- 
lion, and Figure 2, the Wild Rose. 
are two stencils that were designed 
for stenciling in our class. 

Instead of cutting the stencils out 
like patterns, have the children 
“spear” their scissors into the center 
of their flower or other designs and 
cut along the lines that they have 
designed. This leaves the design on 





the stencil paper in the form of q 
hole or series of holes, which yilj 
later be the impression. 

Now the stencil should be placed 
on a piece of construction paper. Any 
color will do. Have the children 
take a piece of sponge the size of 
a walnut or maybe a little larger, 
dip it into the tempera paint and 
gently squeeze out the surplus paint, 
Then, as they hold the stencil firmly 
down on the construction paper, have 
the pupils “sponge” in or dab in the 
stencil. Lift the stencil carefully and 
there will be the design. 

Many designs can be created, and 
various methods of sponging may be 
employed to achieve the varied re. 
sults. 

The patterns make good-looking 
covers for folders and programs. The 
project will gain much favor with 
the children who will be proud to 
take their designs home. 


Stories in clay 
(Continued from page 43) 
blind children of the country. 

Already there are many counseling 
services willing to assist and guide 
parents who are interested in train- 
ing the blind child. There are many 
excellent schools which are staffed 
and equipped with modern facilities 
for training the sightless children. 
Public libraries, museums, parks have 
answered the call for help. 

So it is with the zoo. I watched 
and saw how these children enjoyed 
it. It was as though they had found 
a treasure: quivering hands at first, 
then steady hands. Small fingers 
working in clay. Tiny hands rubbing 
a “moo” cow. Clay models of fan- 
tastic similarity. Thin, steady fingers 
working in clay. Here was direct. 
unspoiled, honest expression. Here 
was contentment, happiness. Here was 
creativity. Here was art. 

Here, beyond doubt, were priceless 
stories in clay. 





Chilly was the holy night 

He first appeared on earth. 

Round him voices clear and bright 
Intoned in glee and mirth. 

Save us, Lord, we sing in praise 
Take us by the hand and then 
Make us worthy all our days 

And send Thy peace to men. 


Say all to that, AMEN! 
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MASTER COPIES — READY TO USE! 
, Aids For Better Teaching With Any Text or Program 


sg “ORDER NOW from this List! 


SNGMA | SEASONAL POEMS & DECORATIONS — Original 

pt 9 tio8? \\ poems with seasonal themes. Large, beautiful illus- 

eee \\\ trations. Vitalize and correlate art, written expres- 
a \ sions, citizenship and nature study. 

ay \\) In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—50c 


al teanelc):y.\), Mm -fele).4- 












MORE ART AIDS—Full page simplified drawings 
\ with seasonal material. Provides art work with pen- 
A cil, crayon, paste and scissors. All grades. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—50c 
NEW GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE—Maps of Euro- 
pean countries, exercises on costumes, flags, occu- 
pations, resources, industries, etc. Tests and drills, 
Teacher’s key. 
\ In Hectograph Ink—$1.50 In Regular Ink—i0c 
\ BIRDS WE SHOULD KNOW — Large full page 
drawings of common native birds. Coloring direc- 
’ tions and text. Correlates art and nature study. 
\ In Heetograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—30c 
\} SCIENCE STUDIES—Workbook on nature. Material 
on common birds, spring wild flowers and insects, 
Combines nature study, art and reading. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—35e 
\} MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES—Illustrations are new, 
large, modern and easy to color. The rhymes are in 
large, easy-to-read type. Primary grades, 
5 In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 
CHILDREN SHOULD KNOW MUSIC—Contains the 
fundamental principles of music notation, theory, 
+ \\ appreciation; provides drills, facts of musical in- 
ta struments, composers, etc, 
&-'\\ In Hectograph Ink—$1.50 In Regular Ink—35c 
ART AIDS—New art designs for each school month. 
Suitable material for all special holidays. Large 
designs and simple enough for small children to cut, 
color and construct, In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 
OUTLINE MAPS—United States, Groups of States, 
North, South and Central America, Mexico, Alaska, 
Canada, Africa, Asia, Australia and Europe. 
\ In Hectograph Ink—50c 
HOLIDAY POSTERS & DECORATIONS — An Art 
, book of full-page drawings to be used separately or 
\ put together for Blackboard Borders for all seasons. 
\i Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—50c 


CHILDREN SHOULD KNOW MUSIC — Book No. 1 
New tunes for primary grades. . ~ 

In heectograph ink—$1.50 In regular ink—35c 
\Z ¥ U. 8S. GEOGRAPHY TESTS AND DRILLS — $1.50 
\.- LD] SCHOOLROOM DECORATIONS & POSTERS — $1.00 
“ HAYES’ BOOK OF INDIANS — 

In heetograph ink—$1.00 In regular ink—3c 
ACTIVITIES IN HANDCRAFT — 

In heetograph ink—$1,00 In regular ink—50c 
CHILDREN OF ALL LANDS — —~ 

in heetograph ink—$1.00 In regular ink—50c 
JR. HIGH LANGUAGE DRILLS — Hectograph $1.50 
. HEALTH, SAFETY & MANNERS (Hecto)..... $ .50 
FARM FIELDS & PETS (Hecto) ........... one oe 
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CIRCUS ACTIVITY UNIT (Hecto) ............ 60 
\\, SEATWORK FOR BEGINNERS (Hetto) ...... 1.00 
> NUMBER BOOK—Grade 1 (Hecto) ........... 1.00 


CRAFTWORK (Hecto) ..........- jeer ne wekas 1.00 
READING FOR BEGINNERS (Hecto) ........ 1.00 


Order By Mail Today — Prompt Delivery! 


JONES PUBLISHING CO., 542 N. Dearborn Pkwy., Chicago 10, Ill. 
Enclosed find $ 


Please send me tpaid 


Pp v 























BINNEY & SMITH €O., NEW YORK 








